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Other Brands - HI-Fi CAKE MIX 


GUMPERT'S 


NEW Hi-Fi 


CAKE MIX gives you 20: more 
Take any— Gumpert’s NEW HI-FI ( HIgh in volume— 
HERE'S THE STORY ny ANY Flne in ibaa. —_ sie 


prepared cake mix designed for mass feed- 
ing now on the market. 

Bake a standard 18 x 26 sheet cake with a That's right. Gumpert's HI-FI bakes a much 
5-pound package. HIgher, FIner, more even-textured cake. 


Do the same with a 5-pound package of | Why is Gumpert’s HI-FI better? 


Then measure the height. 


BAKING POWDER Start with Gumpert’s Special continuous action Baking Powder. 


CAKE FLOUR Gumpert’s HI-FI contains cake flour of the highest grade to insure a fine, even- 
textured cake. This is a must because Gumpert’s Special Baking Powder would 
literally blow holes if an inferior cake flour were used. 


FLAVOR Gumpert’s well-known superior flavors insure a delicious tasting cake. The five 
flavors are: Chocolate Devil's Food; Ginger; Spice; White; Yellow. 


STABILIZER Gumpert has developed, for HI-FI, a stabilizer that welds all of these superior in- 
gredients together into a fine, even-textured cake of superior flavor—a cake 


20% HIGHER THAN ANY OTHER QUICK CAKE MIX 


Now at a new low price... And—until May lst you get a coupon worth $5 in credit 
on each order of 5 cases. 


(T WILL PAY YOU 70 Cie 18, <1: 
OSE GUMPERT'S NEW ( 

HI-FI Mer 
one of 300 tested 


food specialties! tel op f ae 
Gi. E M 
7” Ux i 


S$. GUMPERT CO., INC. Jersey City * Chicago * San Francisco pesetaa . 
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Surkay: 


CAMP WATER HEATERS 
fell very hot woterneed | 


There are many precautions which you must 
take to protect the health of your campers, and 
none is more important than 180° sanitizing hot 
water for your dishware rinse. 


There’s really no reason to be without an 
adequate supply of clean hot water, when it’s 
so easy (and so economical) to install a Burkay 
wherever hot water is needed. Burkay Camp 
Water Heaters offer big performance in a unit 
that’s compact enough to fit most anywhere. 
They’re gas-fired, completely automatic, — 
on all gases including LP. 


Get full information from your A. O. Smith 
Burkay Distributor, or use the attached coupon. 








; 
; 


Burkay Camp Water Heaters 
are available in a full range 
of sizes and recovery ca- 
pacities. Choose the storage- 
type or coil-type model 
which best fits your needs. 
All models approved for 
safety and efficiency by the 
American Gas Association. 


~ . . o 7 e * — . eo o — e * - . 
oeeeeee eee © © © 06m 


A. O. Smith Corporation 
Permaglas Division, Dept. CM-360 
Kankakee, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me information on the complete line of 
Burkay Camp Water Heaters. 


Through cars SY .a better way 


AOSmith 


sf V-R A 


can Div., oo “ 
International Div., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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neem 


, Extra quality 


in materials 





| and workmanship 
makes Webb tents 
) an economical, 
lasting investment 








INDIAN TEPEES 


Authentic design, 

made of rugged 

white canvas. 
Full size. 


Heavily reinforced, extra-high walls, over- 
lapping door flaps. Laced corners. Made of 
durable treated Army duck. 

” 


HIKING TENTS 


for woodsmen who like 
to travel light 





BAKER TENT .. . large enough for cots, 
light enough to be carried by one person. 


EXPLORER TENT 
simple to 

erect, no 

bulky poles 

to carry. 


Also available 

are top-quality 

Ponchos, Sleep- , 
ing Bags, Cots and Groundcloth 





2945BN. 4th St. e Phila. 33, Pa. 


Official suppliers to Boy Scout and 
Girl Scout National Equipment Services 
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FINALLY - 

THE POISON a 

PLANT PROBLEM } 
| CAN #") 

BE SOLVED! 
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AQUA IVY’* offers 
two-way plan—FREE! 





PREVENTION — Aqua Ivy will provide—free— 
quantities of its informative booklet “Facts You 
Should Know About Poison Ivy and Poison Oak”. OAKLEAF 
This booklet explains the poison plant problem, one POISON IVY 
and how Aqua Ivy Tablets were developed to pro- re é 
vide immunity to poison plants. It also includes 
research findings, clinical documentation. 


[nclude This Booklet In Your Pre-Season 
Mailing To All Camp Parents 


ZE THEM! 


ncaa _ worms BEWARE! these plants are poison! 


LEARN TO RECOGNI 





RECOGNITION — Aqua Ivy will also send, free, 
this new poster which illustrates poison plants, 
tells how to recognize them, describes where 
and how they grow. Thus, those campers who 
are still susceptible (because they haven't taken 


Aqua Ivy Tablets) may learn to avoid contact 
with poison plants. 
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Exhibit This Poster Prominently 
Where All Your Campers Will See It 


AQUA IVY AP TABLETS 
Here’s all you do (err 
Just fill out the coupon, and indicate the quan- lax gig’ . 
tity of folders and posters you require. And tell 
us where you want this material shipped. 


| 


SYNTEX CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC., DEPT. CM-1 
P.O. BOX 117, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


| * WHAT IS AQUA IVY? AQUA IVY is a tablet that 

| provides remarkably effective protection-from-within 
against poison ivy and poison oak. Taken before 

| the poison plant season starts, Aqua Ivy Tablets 
an give your campers season-long immunity 
! 
! 


Please rush the following quantities of Aqua Ivy folders 


and posters. — __folders ___ posters 





Camp Name 





Address 








City Zone State 


to poison ivy and poison oak. Aqua Ivy Tablets 
are proven effective, proven safe, even for children. 





Director’sa Name 
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Light From A Thousand Campfires 


Edited by Kenneth B. Webb, As- 
sociation Press, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7, $4.95. 

Reviewed by Barbara Ellen Joy. 

It is indeed a pleasure to be given 
the opportunity to express admiration 
and enthusiasm for this superb com- 
pilation, “Light From A Thousand 
Campfires.” There could be no better 
way to celebrate the Golden Anniver- 
sary of the American Camping Asso- 
ciation and to pay respect to its 
pioneer members than to produce 
such a masterly panoramic review of 


Wy Vit Vis organized camping—its purpose, con- 
Wi a tributions to child development and 
ViVi VA Uys its promise for the future. The editor, 
W/ an Mr. Kenneth B. Webb, and his 200 
> G “screeners” chose wisely and well 
= from the vast amount of literature 
}! which has accumulated in the files of 
Camping Magazine since 1926. The 
ninety-five articles, poems and prayers 
are organized into these major sec- 
tions: The What and Why of Camp- 
ing; The Campers; The Staff; The 
-- | Program; The Many Kinds of Camps. 
= —" | The editor ties the articles together by 
TTY, = placing running comments between 

Ve teu vy te each feature, which cleverly con- . 
| | tributes to the continuity of the text. 
| The Appendix contains a brief his- 
... and all because Pierre forgot yr Aan ap cnageecongdiat yaya 
ciation by the editor and Mrs. Carrie 
to re-order General Mills Cereals. | F. Sinn, who was Chairman of the 
' ACA Publications Committee. This 
Don't let your customers do a slow burn! Satisfy them with the | committee did a tremendous amount 
| of preliminary work in formulating 
the ideas, setting goals, and advising 
on selections. In the introductory 
from General Mills. Talk to your wholesaler salesman or General | “Trail Guide.” the editor pays high 
Mills representative next time he calls. tribute to Mrs. Sinn and her seven 

: ; | committee members. 

Institutional Products What pleases me most about this 
Department | book is the fact that so many of the 
| great personalities of earlier days are 
enabled to speak again. As camping 
has grown more complex and “or- 
ganized,” we tend to forget its high- 
est principles and noblest objectives 
CORN which were clearly in the minds and 
hearts of these pioneers. They were 


9° ee 
© fee: 
€ C} > 8 
Kix. T10s | thoughful, wise, idealistic. They 


= 











new single-serving packages of their favorite cereals: Wheaties, 
Cheerios, Sugar Jets and Kix. They're all good, because they're 


Vinneapolis 26, Minnesota 


The cerea/s they always eat at home. 





sensed the tremendous potential of 


A Gt AE “uae we . . ° 
S43 : this new educational field for which 


a they were carefully and wisely laying 
the ground work. It is a good and 
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CAMPING 


even a necessary thing that the new- 
comers to camping, who were not 
fortunate enough to know and work 
with these beloved leaders, should 
become thoroughly acquainted with 
this precious heritage. 

“This harvest of modest revelations 
and bits of seasoned wisdom garner- 
ed from the pages of Camping Maga- 
zine is offered to all thoughtful people 
who love children — parents, educa- 
tors, ministers, social workers — as 
well as camping people.” Certainly 
every person connected with camping 
in any way MUST obtain this book. 
It should be read over and over again, 


allowing plenty of time to ponder, to 
reflect and to evaluate. All effort to 
keep up with the latest equipment, 
fads and trends in camping is not 
necessarily progress toward the ori- 
ginal goals, as expressed in this book, 
and which still hold good. 

Perhaps the most useful purpose 
this book may render to those of us 
now in camping, and to those who 
will follow after us, is that of helping 
to check bearings, perhaps to reset 
course and then to hold steady. We 
owe a tremendous debt of gratitude to 
all those who were connected with 
this project and we know the book 
will meet the enthusiastic approval of 
thousands who will add it proudly 
to their camping book shelf. 


Let's Play 
Let's Go Exploring 
National Council of Churches of 


Christ in U. S. A., Office of Publica- 
tion, 120 East 23rd St., New York 
10, $.60 each. 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 


These two booklets are from a ser- 
ies dealing with the church’s use of 
the out-of-doors as a resource in 
Christian education, and are for use 
with children six through 11 years. 
Day and resident camp leaders will 
find them useful in planning program. 


Dance Handbook 

By Margery J. Turner, Prentice 
Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York 
11, $2.95. 

Here is a simplified dance educa- 
tion guide covering social dance, folk 
dance, square and round dance, mod- 
ern dance and tap dance. Written in 
layman’s language, it will be useful 
to those who wish to develop this 
activity in camp programs. 

Each chapter is followed by selected 
source materials. 


They Sang A New Song 

By Ruth MacKay, Abingdon Press, 
201 8th Ave. S., Nashville, Tenn., 
$3.50. 

The words and music of 20 famil- 
iar hymns, each representing a time 
in history, are accompanied by stories 
telling of lives of courage, loyalty, or 
noble deeds. Written to help children 
better understand the hymns _ they 
sing, the book will be of value both 
to them and to adults who lead them. 


Growth Through Play 

By Farina, Furth and Smith, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Sth Ave., New 
York 11, $5.75. 

Each chapter of this text deals spe- 
cifically with a particular age group 
of children from 4 to 12. Chapters 
give a brief summary of the develop- 
mental characteristics of that age and 
the play activities suited to it. In all, 
over 500 games and rhythms (music 
provided) are presented. 


Through the Year with Crafts 

By Opal Allen and Naomi Ready, 
Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broad- 
way, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 

The craft projects described and 
illustrated in this book will appeal to 
children under 12. Materials used are 
simple and easily available. Some pro- 
jects utilize natural materials such as 
leaves and cornhusks. 


Modern Boating Guide Series 

Chilton Co., Book Division, 56th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, 
cloth, $2.95, paper, $1.95, each book. 

Titles in this series are: Buying 
Your Boat, Building Your Boat, 
Equipping Your Boat, Using Your 
Boat for Fishing, Water Skiing. Each 
is written by a specialist in the vari- 
ous aspects of boating. 

















Nationally Famous for 
Over 25 Years 


T-SHIRTS 


First choice of hun- 
dreds of camps. 4 
styles incl. Terry 
Cloth. Shrink resist- 
ant—nylon reinforc 


SWEAT SHIRTS 
Heavy weight, fleece 
lined. Elastic knit cuffs 
—waistband. Nylon re- 
inforced. White silver 
grey—colors. 


BOXER STYLE 


CAMP SHORTS 
Rugged, fine quality 
broadcloth. Sanforiz- 
ed. Reinforced waist- 
band. Boys white or 
color. Wide range of 
sizes. 


HEADSCARFS 

Lustrous spun _ acetate. 
Hand-fringed, water re- 
pellent. Light gold or 
white. A wanted item for 
every girl’s camp. 


BO Nihnehaka— 


i 


EMBLEMS AND PENNANTS 
For low-cost camp awards. Quality 
felt. Camp design in genuine Velva- 
Sheen embossing. 


BASEBALL CAPS 
Twill. Sewed-on felt 
emblem with camp 


f= CREW HATS 
=== Popular for boys & girls. 
a Fine quality, water repel- 
w\ lent gabardine. 

design. Elastic ad- 

iustahle back band. 
Volva-Shocn 


CARDIGAN JACKETS, ZIPPER SWEAT 
SHIRTS, WINDBREAKERS, PULLOVER 
POLOS, LAUNDRY and GYM BAGS. 








F ny FE E rsninr samrte: 


i indi — 
d us your camp design, in 
pie the color you'd like, and 
we'll be happy to make you a free 


T-Shirt sample. 


VELVA-SHEEN MFG. CO. 


1416-¢.M.C Vine $t., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 











CAMP STANDARD 


T-SHIRTS IN COLORS 


Dk. Green, 


Colors Available: Scarlet, Gold, 
Navy, Royal, Purple, Black, Kelly, * 

ray, Maroon, 
Orange, Old Gold. 


SWEATSHIRTS 


Style BNSS. Youth Sizes: 6 — 16. 
Colors: White, Gray, Maize, Navy. 
Price 
...+++-$15.90 doz. 
15.30 doz. 
14.70 doz. 


Quantity 

1-3 doz. doz. ..... 
3-12 doz. oF 
Over 12 doz. 


Style NSS. Adult Sizes: S, M, L, XL. 

Colors: White, Gray, Maize, Navy. 
Price 

.s2++++-$20.40 doz. 

19.50 doz. 

18.90 doz. 


Quantity 
1-3 doz. 
3-12 doz. 
Over 12 doz. 


HOODED SWEATSHIRTS 
SIZES FOR CAMPERS AND ADULTS 
The Newest Idea in Camp Wear 
Adult Colors: White, Gray, Scarlet, 
Navy 
Youth and Juvenile Colors: 
NAVY Only 
Top Quality—Low Prices 
For full details, send for Catalog 


Style B84QS. Youth Sizes: 6 — 16. 
Quantity Price 

1-3 doz. -+++++++$10.20 doz. 
3-12 doz. 9.60 doz. 
Over 12 doz. 9.00 doz. 


Style 84QS. Adult Sizes: 8S, M, L, XL. 
Quantity Price 
1-3 doz. -.+++++$12.00 doz. 
3-12 doz. 11.40 doz. 
Over 12 doz. .-. - 10.80 doz. 


ZIPPER SWEATSHIRTS 
Style BZCT. Youth Sizes: 6 — 16. 

Colors: White, Maize. 

Quantity 

oo aiic nts wis 

ee GO. series 

Over 12 doz. 


Pris e 


Style ZCT. Adult Sizes: 8, M, L, XL. 
Colors: White, Navy. 
Quantity 
1-3 doz. 
3-12 doz. 
Over 12 


Price 


doz. .--. 


.++++-$20.40 doz. 
19.80 doz. 
19.20 doz. 


...++--$25.20 doz. 
. 24.00 doz. 
. 23.40 doz. 


THE ESTABLISHED 
FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


WHITE T-SHIRTS 


Style B78QS. Youth 
Quantity 
1-3 doz. 
3-12 doz. 
Over 12 


o1zes: 


doz. 


Style 78QS. Adult Sizes: S, M, L, 
Quantity 

1-3 doz. 

3-12 doz. 
Over 12 doz. 


6 — 16. 
Price 
.-$9.00 doz. 
. 8.40 doz. 
. 7.80 doz. 


XL. 


Price 
..++++-$10.20 doz. 
9.60 doz. 

8.90 doz. 


POPLIN JACKETS 


Zealon treated for water repellency. 


Full front zipper, two 


pockets, 


tailored cuffs. Fully washable. A full 
range of camp colors: Oyster, Gray, 
Maize, Maroon, Scarlet, Dark Green, 


Kelly, 
White. 


Style BXX. Youth Sizes: 6 — 


Royal, 


Navy, 


16. 


Copen Blue, 


Price: $3.25 ea. 


FOR ADULT SIZES, SEE 


CATALOG 


. «+ Plus a full line of 
CAMP SHORTS © EMBLEMS @© BANNERS @ PENNANTS 


and many other items for camper and counsellor. 


\ 


et 


free T-Shirt sample. 


¢ T-SHIRT SAMPLE: If you haven’t yet adopted Champion 
T-Shirts for your camp, we'd like to introduce them to 
you at no charge. Send us your camp design, indicating 
the color you'd like, and we'll be happy to make you a 


OUR 


Write Now 


for 


Complete 
Camp Wear 
Catalog 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR COMPANY, Inc. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., 


ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. ® 


P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 
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Yogi Bear says— 
“A neat treat—all ready to eat— 
puts more scamper in the camper” 


© Hanna-Barbera Prod. 


e— 2 


TRANSLATION: 

Kellogg’s individual packages are tidy 
and simple to serve—fit right into the 
camp routine. 


They’re America’s favorite cereals—the 
ones the kids like best and eat most of 
at home. 


From the good grain nourishment in 
Kellogg’s cereals kids receive the energy 
they need to get the most out of camp life. 


Yogi might have added that there are 
13 different cereals to choose from; and 
that you always know just how much 
each portion costs. 


(14,000,000 kids watch Yogi Bear for 
Kellogg’s on the Huckleberry Hound TV 
show each week.) 


FREE—post cards and food-service memos. 

—_—— Your Kellogg salesman has free 

picture post cards your campers 

can send home. Ask him for 

Kellogg’s food-service memos, 

Ky. «| too—a wonderful aid in meal 
os" ¢ * planning. 








New Kellogg's 
Corn Flake Crumbs 


Bright golden granules of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, 
ready for instant use in 
crumbing, coating, extend- 
ing, topping and goodness 
knows what all. New crisp- 
ness! New flavor! New 
golden color! In 5-lb. bags, 
6 to the case. 
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“The best to you each morning’ 


OF BATTLE CREEK 
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ATTENTION 
CAMP DIRECTORS 


Do you serve fruit drinks at your camp? 


If so, we can offer you Bases containing 


a generous amount of fruit juices (which 


make non-carbonated drinks). Your total 


cost is only 5¢ a quart. 


A FULL LINE OF DELICIOUS, REFRESHING 


FLAVORS 


Orange / Pineapple-Orange 


Lemon-Lime / Concord Grape / Fruit Punch 


Write us for 
samples 
and full 


information 


EZE- 
COMPANY, inc. 


ORANGE 


FRANKLIN & ERIE STS., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





““ORIENTEERING 
with the SILVA COMPASS 


Camp Directors—Here's an education- 
al way to liven up your camp activi- 
ties. Being both constructive and fun, 
orienteering can lift the moderately 
successful camp program to become 
outstandingly successful. The SILVA- 
SYSTEM compass is a combination of 
a protractor and scale. Ideal for map 
making, dependably accurate. Sap- 
phire bearing. ORDER TODAY only 


$2.25. write for FREE BOOKLET — 
“ORIENTEERING IN CAMP" 


qv Sitva, INC 


tAroete ino 








How every camp can 
contribute more to 


THE 
CHARACTER 
DIMENSION 
OF CAMPING 


RICHARD S. 1 
DOTY che 


ARACTER 
of CAMPING 








: 
| 


How can a 
camp fulfill 
the promise of 
its prospectus 
with — signifi- 
cant contribu- 
tions to each 
camper’s char- | 
acter growth? This book shows | 
clearly and simply what character | 
changes may occur in the camp | 
setting—how director, counselors 
and program can foster such | 
changes—how to measure results | 
—how to evaluate various types 
of camp programs in terms of) 
character-building values. $4.75. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS. 


291 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





Family Camping Division 


Much obvious effort and time has 
been devoted to the proposal for a 
Family Camping Division in ACA. 
Reynold Carlson and his committee 
are to be commended for their ex- 
plorations in this direction. 

The ACA New York Section Board 
of Directors discussed the preliminary 
draft proposal last October. While 
some of our group felt that the idea 
warranted further investigation, most 
members of the Board held it to be 
premature for ACA to embark upon 
such a program at this time. The 
consensus of opinion was that we 
ought to devote all of our effort, time 
and funds to further the development 
of ACA’s position of leadership for 
organized (agency and private) camp- 
ing. There is no question that ACA 
is currently healthy and vigorous. Yet, 
there are areas in our structure and 
services that could be still further ex- 
panded and improved. 

Serious questions were raised at the 
Board meeting about some of the 
proposed budget assumptions. Many 
of our members, familiar with the 
budgetary problems of large local and 
national organizations, thought that a 
more thorough study should be made 
of the projected income from Family- 
Camping-membership dues. There 
were raised eyebrows apropos the 
statement that the new division would 
be “self-sustaining . . . become a con- 
tributor to the overall ACA budget.” 
It was soberly suggested that the dues 
might actually drain in the opposite 
direction. 

Many took issue with the conten- 
tion that a Family Camping Division 
would be beneficial to the growth and 
development of organized camping. 
Experienced directors theorized to the 
contrary. Several private-camp mem- 
bers of the New York Section Board, 
while enthusiastic about family camp- 
ing and outdoor recreation in general, 
expressed concern about the impact 
of such a movement upon organized 
private camping. It was pointed out 
that there were, perhaps, other groups 
better prepared for this kind of co- 
ordination and leadership (mentioned, 
among others, were the National 
Recreation Association, Outdoor Edu- 
cation Association, American Youth 
Hostels, etc.) 

Rather than divert potential foun- 
dation funds for an entirely new divi- 
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sion, we ought to use these possible 
future monies for ACA’s many vital 
needs in the fields of research, public 
relations, standards, etc. All of our 
resources, effort and attention ought 
to be concentrated towards welding 
the present organization into an even 
more effective professional group in 
the field of organized camping. 

The New York Section Board of 
Direc‘_zs (meeting of October 7, 
1959) eximined the preliminary draft 
of the proposal. After deliberation, 
thcy directed a letter to ACA Presi- 
dent Fred Rogers stating that 
the proposal has some merit and cer- 
tainly ought to be given further con- 
sideration. However, we are of the 
firm opinion that this is not the op- 
portune time, nor is ACA presently 
prepared, to pursue an entirely new 
direction pi 

[he undersigned sincerely hopes 
that our Council of Delegates and 
National Board will not in haste em- 
bark upon a tangential course. Any 
diversion of present energy ‘vill not 
serve the professional development of 
ACA and organized camping. It ts 
earnestly hoped that our national of- 
fice will seek out and acknowledge 
contrary opinion. The membership 
needs to be consulted and heard from 
before precipitous action is taken on 
a proposal of such import to the 
future of ACA. 

Harold Loren 
Lincoln Farm Work Camp 
Roscoe, N. Y. 


The “pro” side of the question of 
a Family Camping Division o} 
ACA was outlined in Camping 
Magazine, January, page 64.—Ed. 


To Saturday Evening Post 
Let's have more, many more, 

camping stories by Richard Savage 
He truly has a deep perception of 
what a summer camp should be and 
what it can contribute to a child’s 
total growth. We have today far too 
many “little cities surrounded by 
woods.” If only the directors of all 
such camps could learn what Warren 
Cole did! 

Gerard A. Harrison 

Assistant Executive Director 

American Camping Association 


This is in reference to an article 
by Richard Savage, “The Boy From 
The Woods,” which appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post, January 30, 
1960—Ed. 


Short and Sweet 
“Camping Is Education” is good! 


Ben Cummings 
School of the Outdoors, Inc. 
Branchville, N. J. 
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How do you 
PRE-SCREEN 
Campers? 


Very simply. You advertise 
your camp to a screened 
readership, using the Camp 
Directory of "TODAY'S 
LIVING”—the Magazine of 
the Sunday New York Herald 
Tribune. This way you know 
your camp ad goes into the 
half-million better homes of 
the better-income communities 
of Greater New York. Why 
didn’t you think of it before? 





Superior Design, 
Construction and 
PERFORMANCE 


‘far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 
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AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 
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AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK PICNIC PLAYGROUND. SWIMMING 
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MINUTEMAN 


saves minutes that 
save lives 





Here’s the MINUTEMAN RESUSCITATOR in a nutshell: 


SMALL 
LIGHT 
VERSATILE 


ECONOMICAL 
WIDE RANGE 


EEHEREDS tas 


4ED BANK 


2412” x 8%" x 7%". 

under 30 Ibs. with tank. 

resuscitator, inhalator and aspirator, all in one 
instrument. With extra Midget attachment, the 
MINUTEMAN will resuscitate 2 patients and 
aspirate a third simultaneously. 

operates 40 minutes with D cylinder. 

pressures adjustable from Adult to Infant, with 
manual override when needed. Easily regulated to 
mixtures from 100% oxygen to 50% oxygen and 
50% nitrogen from the air. 


a | Please send Minuteman Folder B-17 


_]} Please send free bulletin “Breath of Life” 


|_] Please arrange for demonstration 
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| TOMORROW'S CHILDREN 
_ Camping’s Golden Challenge 


What Program Will They Need ? 


N THIS fifth, and final, part of Camping Magazine's 
series to mark the American Camping Association's 
50th Anniversary, C. Walton Johnson’s article is, perhaps, 
the most philosophical and yet practical discussion of how 
each camp director can serve Tomorrow's Children. 

The preceding articles discussed campsites, kind of 
camps, the children themselves and the role ACA will 
play in serving children. In each article, program was an 
important part of the major topic. The often-quoted 
phrase, “everything that happens to a child in camp ts 
program,” has been emphasized by the series. 

What does and what should happen to a child in camp? 
Certainly, this is the basic concern for all in camping. 
Mr. Johnson shares with us his camping philosophy, based 
on years of experience and thoughtful consideration. 


While this article serves as a summation of the Tomor- 
row’s Children series, it does not in any sense represent 
an ending. The Tomorrow's Children—Camping’s Golden 
Challenge series was planned to serve as an encourage- 
ment for better camping in the future. Continuing articles 
in Camping Magazine will point out ways camping can 
better serve children now and tomorrow. 


All rights are reserved by Mr. Johnson. No part of 
this article may be reprinted without express written per- 
mission. The article is available in attractive booklet form. 
Copies may be obtained from ACA, Martinsville, Ind., 
or from C. Walton Johnson, Weaverville, N. C. Prices 
are: 1 to 4 copies, 75¢ each; 5 to 25 copies, 60¢ each; 25 
or more copies, 50¢ each. 


The Unique Mission of Camping 


‘ By C. Walton Johnson 


% 


“Earth's crammed with heaven and every common bush 
afire with God, but only he who sees takes off his shoes.” 


‘EXHE ELABORATE entertainment and recreation pro- 

grams that are now being provided for children by 
many agencies have brought into sharper focus the unique 
mission of the summer camp as a child-development in- 
stitution. Since there are now so many agencies and in- 
stitutions offering programs for the amusement, enter- 
tainment and recreation of children and youth, summer 
camps do not need to be primarily concerned with these 
needs of children. The summer camp has a more im- 
portant mission. Our schools, city parks and play grounds, 
athletic leagues and country clubs offer excellent facilities 
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for learning athletic and aquatic skills. The summer camp, 
therefore, may now accept as its primary concern the 
growth of the whole child as a person—growth, indeed. 
into the full stature of manhood and womanhood. What 
a privilege to have a part in a way of life that prepares 
children to hear the inaudible and to see the invisible— 
what a priceless privilege to be near them when they 
“take off their shoes!” 

The many child-serving agencies with their entertain- 
ment and recreational programs are not diminishing the 
need for the summer camp, nor taking its true place as 
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a child-development institution. These programs only 
highlight the need of the summer camp and the unique- 
ness of its mission, which cannot be fulfilled as well by 
any other institution. 


Nature—A Resource In The Camp Program 


Before we can fully comprehend the real mission of 
the summer camp, we must think of nature as a great 
resource—in some respects an indispensable resource— 
of a truly adequate child-development program. The or- 
ganized camp is the child-serving institution that can best 
use nature as a resource; moreover it is the only medium 
through which large numbers of children can have this 
intimate, personal contact with nature. The church, the 
school, the social agency, and all other youth serving 
organizations must add organized camping in the woods 
to their programs before they can use nature as a fe- 
source. The real meaning of nature, for a child or adult, 
derives from an intimate, personal contact with nature 
in its wild and undisturbed state. When flora and fauna 
are transferred from their natural habitat to museums, 
these dead specimens of nature lose nearly all of their 
inspiration and, consequently, much of their educational 
value. 

Only he who climbs a mountain can know all the ex- 
hilaration and inspiration to be had from the view at the 
summit; only he who has lived intimately with tree and 
flower, bird and animal, mosses and lichens, rocks and 
brooks, moths and bees in their wild state can know the 
happiness, the serenity, and the growth of soul that 
comes from such a blessed contact with unspoiled nature. 
When a tree or a flower is transplanted into a garden, 
when a bird or an animal is caged, nature has lost much 
of its true essence. 

The summer camp has, we believe, a divinely inspired 
mission as well as a very unique mission. The directors 
of the earliest camps had a true, if limited, sense of this 
mission. Ernest B. Balch, who founded the first organized 
summer camp, with a program based on educational con- 
cepts, considered the out-of-doors and nature essential to 
a good camp program. Directors of childrens’ camps to- 
day have not only the high privilege, but also a great 
moral obligation to fulfill the mission for which the 
summer camp was conceived and has become the accepted 
exponent. The summer camp can be true to its mission 
only when nature is used a a resource for helping children 
grow into the finest manhood and womanhood. 

There is, of course, and should be, a place in the 
summer camp program for much fun, amusement and 
entertainment, and the acquiring of athletic and aquatic 
skills. These outcomes, however, should be by-products 
of a wisely administered summer camp. The purest fun 
and the most enjoyable entertainment come to a child, 
or to anyone, indirectly and unsought, as by-products of 
a truly satisfying activity. Searching for happiness directly 
is as fruitless as chasing the end of a rainbow. Happiness 
is the by-product of a good and useful life. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the real mis- 
sion of the summer camp can be accomplished only by 
child-centered camps with nature-oriented programs, and 
counselors who are both nature-conscious and _ child- 
conscious. Such a mission will hardly be accomplished 
by camps with programs built around athletic sports di- 
rected by activity-conscious counselors. 

If the uniqueness and significance of the summer camp 
as a child-development institution are to be preserved, 
camps should not,cater to fads and passing interests: 
should not become regimented, or resort-like; should not 
repeat, except in a minor way, the activities of school 
and city; should not attempt to compete with the enter- 
tainment programs of television, motion pictures, athle- 
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C. Walton Johnson speaking at camp worship services. 


tic leagues, country clubs, lake and beach resorts. The 
two essentials for a’good camp program are unspoiled 
wilderness and dedicated, discerning leadership. 


Man‘s Primary Relationships 


Man has three primary relationships by which he must 
live: 

His relationship with nature. 

His relationship with his fellow man. 

His relationship with God. 

Man may ignore one or more of these relationships, 
but he cannot live happily separate and apart from any 
one of them. A man’s life is governed by these relation- 
ships, and his response to them determines his success 
and happiness. Therefore, any institution which can help 
boys and girls make the most of these primary relation- 
ships is worthy of high priority in any category of child- 
serving institutions. 

The summer camp is an experience with nature, with 
people, and with ethical and spiritual values. The summer 
camp, therefore, is by its very nature peculiarly fitted to 
help boys and girls make the most of these basic relation- 
ships. The summer camp is also peculiarly fitted to meet 
the great needs of youth which spring from these basic 
and inescapable relationships. 

Every child needs the soul-enrichment that comes from 
an appreciation and love of nature, and from life in the 
out-of-doors. Man has a kinship with nature, not only 
because he has a physical relationship with the earth, 
but mostly because nature embodies Truth, Beauty, Good- 
ness—the great concepts by which men live. 
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“... purest fun...by-product of truly satisfying activity” 


Nature —A Revelation of Truth 


Youth needs a revelation of Truth as revealed in the 
fixedness of the north star, the dependability of the 
ocean tides, the never-failing return of the seascns, the 
assurance that the fruit of an apple tree will be apples 
and not plums, that the offspring of sheep will be lambs 
and not goats. Children need a revelation of living truth 
in living things—abstract truth made concrete in tree and 
flower, bird and beast. Nature exemplifies integrity. No 
child ever learned to lie, to steal, or to deceive from 
nature. Indeed, nature tends to predispose a child to be 
good and to live in harmony with others and with God. 
Children, when camping together in the woods, exhibit 
an unusual friendliness. Then their response to good im- 
pulses and their susceptibility to spiritual influences are 
most heartening. 

Some Boy Scouts were camping in the woods with the 
earth for a bed and the sky for a canopy. On the after- 
noon of the day before they were to break camp, two 
older Scouts were heard to say: “Charlie will need a 
good night’s sleep tonight. That is a hard hike home 
tomorrow. Let’s make him a good, soft bed of leaves. 
He is only 10, and too young to be a Scout, but he has 
been a good camper.” 

This idea of “truth in nature” has been beautifully ex- 
pressed by Margaret J. Johnston in her article, “The Min- 
istry of Nature,” Camping Magazine, March 1937: 
“All truth orginates in nature. Thinkers and prophets 
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have derived from nature the themes of all the im- 
mortal works of science, philosophy, literature, and the 
arts. An understanding of nature is fundamental to the 
scientific point of view, and therefore to all social pro- 
gress. The noblest qualities of mind and spirit are 
awakened in the out-of-doors.” 


Of Lincoln, Carl Sandburg says in his book, Abe Lin- 
coln Grows Up: 


“He could guess close to the time of the year, to the 
week of the month, by the way the leaves and the 
branches of trees looked. He sniffed the seasons. Silence 
found him. He met silence. In the making of him as 
he was, the element of silence was immense . . . During 
six and seven months of each year, in the twelve fiercest 
formative years of his life, Abraham Lincoln had the 
pads of his foot-soles bare against the clay of the earth. 
It may be the earth told him . one or two knacks 
of living worth keeping.” 


Nature reveals Truth as the basis of all law and order. 
The understanding and acceptance of natural law its help- 
ful in the understanding and acceptance of moral law. 
Every child needs the assurance of the dependability of 
some things; that there are laws and principles that can 
be counted on absolutely: that life is not all uncertainty 
—that he is not here by chance, whim or caprice. Such 
an assurance dispels cynicism and underpins faith. 


The following “Reflections on The Last Camp Fire” by 
a 16-year-old camper reveals how the good summer camp 
provides such an assurance. 


“Silently we sat and watched a flickering match, guided 
by a skillful, confident hand, send its life into a care- 
fully-laid council fire. The crackling blaze climbed 
quickly and greedily through the fresh, dry wood and 
lent a golden glow to the enraptured faces gathered 
around it. Often we had witnessed this same ritual 
during our six weeks in camp, as we sat in fellowship 
with each other, but this time, somehow, it was differ- 
ent. The spirit of brotherhood and friendship which 
we had enjoyed brought us even closer together for 
this final fellowship. There were many sincere, inspir- 
ing thoughts shared which reflected the serious think- 
ing, newly found convictions, and all-round mental 
growth that our guidance at camp had produced. This 
concluded not just a camping season, but more proper- 
ly, an unforgettable experience of lasting value.” 


The moral and aesthetic implications of a wilderness 
camping experience are expressed in the following quota- 
tions from two campers’ letters: 


“There’s something about that place that grows in you 
and makes you want to stay there forever. I'd give 
most anything I own just to get back upon the side of 
that mountain for a few minutes. When you're there 
the world is yours, the stars, the sun, nature, God, and 
everything. I believe that it would do the most cynical 
boy some good just to get out in a place like that and 
live for awhile. He couldn’t help but appreciate the 
beauty and solitude of his surroundings—and even after 
he left it, he would always appreciate the finer and 
more beautiful things in life.” 


“I think the greatest contribution camp has made to my 
life is the appreciation of the wonderful out-of-doors. 
Now, I really love the out-of-doors and know how to 


appreciate it—something I shall always remember 


from my summers in camp. 
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“Camp showed me what else there is to hiking besides 

going another 15 or 20 miles, what else there is to 
camping besides saying I’ve lived another day in the 
woods. Camp showed me how to appreciate what 
God set on the earth for us to enjoy.” 


Angelo Patri wrote of camping in a wilderness setting: 


“The life at camp offers experiences that enrich and 
ennoble the spirits of the campers. To a child who all 
his life turned on a faucet to get water, going to the 
spring with a pail and a dipper is an uplifting experi- 
ence. Something stirs in the heart of that child as he 
stands on the moss looking down into the clearer water 
that comes out from the base of the moss-covered, fern- 
draped rock. The silence is broken only by the call of 
a bird, the sound of a drop falling into the water below, 
the smell of cool damp earth, the glint of light on 
dancing water. Suddenly he feels he has reached home, 
his abiding place, the place from which he had his 
beginnings. He cannot say this, but my, how he feels 
it, knows it.” 


Nature dispels fear. The child who is at home in the 
out-of-doors has no fear of darkness and storms, and 
only a wholesome fear of the wild life he encounters in 
field and forest. The camper who has learned to love and 
understand nature is not likely to become a fear-riddened 
adult lacking courage for exacting tasks. 


Nature — A Revelation of Beauty 


Every child needs a revelation of Beauty as is found 
in the color of flowers, the exquisite symmetry of snow 
flakes, gloriously tinted sunsets, the pure music of the 
wood thrush’s twilight love call, the iridescence of dew- 
drops sparkling from a thousand blades of grass on a 
June morning. 

Youth does not live by thrills and frills alone. Beneath 
this sophistication lies an aesthetic yearning for true 
beauty that is emotionally satisfying and soul-enriching. 
The robust but highly sensitive soul of Robert Marshall, 
naturalist, explorer and president of The Wilderness So- 
ciety, felt the aesthetic quality of wilderness with an 
emotion seldom experienced. He wrote in the 1954 sum- 
mer issue of “The Luring Wilderness:”’ 


“The wilderness is also unique esthetically in that it 
stimulates not just the sense of sight, as does art, or 
the sense of sound, as does music, but all of the senses 
which man has. The traveler wandering at evening to 
the shore of some wilderness lakelet senses through his 
sight the pink sunset sky and the delightful pattern 
which the deep bay makes along the spruce trees which 
rise from its shores; senses through his hearing the 
lapping of the water against the rocky shore and the 
evening song of the thrush; senses through his smell 
the scent of balsam and the marsh flowers at the water’s 
edge; senses through his touch the gentle wind which 
blows on his forehead and the softness of the sphag- 
num beneath his feet. The wilderness is all of these 
senses harmonized with immensity into a form of 
beauty which to many human beings is the most perfect 
experience of the earth.” 


The summer camp by virtue of its location in an out- 
door setting, surrounded by the wonders and beauties of 
nature, has an unparalled opportunity to awaken in 
children a love of beauty. Under wise guidance a camp- 
er’s soul becomes so responsive to nature’s beauty that 
trees become more lovely than poems, and a flower in 
a crannied wall holds the great mysteries of life. From 
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such an appreciation and love of nature will come a 
reverent attitude toward nature as a revelation of God. 

A 16-year-old camper was on an overnight hike. Supper 
had been finished. The leader had read some beautiful 
selections from a book on nature. The fire had burned 
low. The time had come to roil up in blankets and go 
to sleep. This young poet, whose creative mind was sen- 
sitive to the beauty surrounding him, would not retire. 
He remained alone by the camp fire. As the last flickering 
flames of the fire died away this boy looked into the 
“vast night sky all throbbing and panting with stars” and 
wrote in his diary: 


“O God 

Give others city streets 

Where no trails meet 

And say 

Here am I, choose me if you wish. 


O God 

Give me a sheltered mountain pass 
Where 

Midst tree and shrub and flowers 
Our tents are pitched 

And near the morn 

Our fire dies down and disappears 


O God 

Let me feel once more the wind upon my back 
The taste of hot fried bacon and 

The quiet companionship 

Of lean and silent woodcraft men.” 


This boy found in a camping experience in the woods, 
the inspiration for poetry and a more meaningful rela- 
tionship with his fellow man and with God. A true love 
and appreciation of nature sustains one as does a deep 
and abiding faith. 


Nature—A Revelation of Goodness 


Every child needs a revelation of Goodness as found in 
nature as the source of man’s material needs and the 
inspiration of his deepest thoughts and noblest endeavors. 
The camper learns that nature is the source of man’s 
food, raiment, and shelter. He also learns there is healing 
for the body in the herbs of the forests, and serenity for 
the soul in the quiet of the open spaces. 

Nature is God’s great storehouse, abundantly filled to 
meet the needs of all His children. Summer camps have 
a special responsibility for teaching the conservation of 
natural resources that this vast storehouse of God may 
never be found empty. 

Nature is not only a revelation of Truth, Beauty and 
Goodness; nature is also a medium of communication 
between God and man; a close contact with nature is 
the birthright of every child; nature is a revelation of 
freedom; nature nourishes greatness; nature is our great 
teacher, and nature is a revelation of God. 


Nature — Medium of Communication 


Between God and Man 


Throughout the ages, nature has been, in a marvelous 
sense, a medium of communication between God and 
man The Bible and all other great literature are replete 
with instances of nature as a source of inspiration for 
man’s truest insights and highest achievements. Moses 
was keeping the flock of his father-in-law on Mount Horeb 
when God spoke to him through a burning bush. He was 
alone on Mount Sinai when God gave him the Ten 
Commandments. David’s out-door experiences as a shep- 





herd boy had an indelible impact upon his life. Nature 
is the theme of many of David’s Psalms. Most of the 
sublime teachings of Christ were given in out-of-door 
settings. 

The out-of-doors has been the most favored place for 
spiritual insights. Indeed, the out-of-doors has been the 
birthplace of the world’s greatest religions: Abraham with 
his altar and sacrifices, Jacob as he wrestles with an 
angel by a brook at night, Moses to whom God dictates 
a code of moral law while he is alone on a mountain. 
Zoroaster begins with worship of fire and the sun. Mo- 
hammed receives his inspiration while with his sheep on 
the hills near Mecca. Buddha begins with the worship of 
nature as law. The concept of beauty, emanating from 
nature and reaching perfection in the human body, was 
a religion of the Greeks. Jesus of Nazareth, during 40 
days of fasting and prayer alone in the wilderness, con- 
ceived the principles and teachings on which Christianity 
is based. 


Contact With Nature — The Birthright of Children 


There is irony 2nd sadness in man’s attempt to civilize 
himself by withdrawing from nature and surrounding him- 
self with the gadgets of the city. The more completely 
an individual, a religion, or a nation becomes urbanized, 
the more completely out of touch with reality that in- 
dividual, that religion and that nation becomes. The next 
step is decline—then a fall. Loss of contact with the 
source of being means loss of power. 

Man is a creature of nature. Close contact with nature, 
in a living situation, is the birthright of all children, says 
Henry Turner Bailey, Curator, Cleveland Museum of Art: 


“They should have the vision of pure skies enriched at 
dawn and sunset with unspeakable glory; of dew 


drenched mornings flashing with priceless gems; of the 


vast night sky all throbbing and panting with stars. 


“They should live with flowers and butterflies, with the 
wild things that made possible the world of fable. 


“They should experience the thrill of going barefoot, of 
being out in the rain; of riding a white birch, of sliding 
down pine boughs, of climbing ledges and tall trees, 
of diving headfirst into a transparent pool.” 


“When ye houses were made of straw, 
ye men were made of oak; 

When ye houses were made of oak, 
ye men were made of straw.” 


If that were true in the early days of England, how 
much truer it is today when our houses are not only 
made of oak, but also filled with every softening influence 
known to modern science. “Oak quality” is a boy’s birth- 
right and that quality can be gained best from wilderness 
living. The physical, mental and spiritual softening of 
American youth proceeds with the same rapid pace of 
the urbanization of the American people. Note the physi- 
cal softness revealed in the physical unfitness of draftees 
for military service; the mental softness displayed in the 
tendency of youth to conform and in their inability to 
think and act independently; the spiritual softness in both 
young and old, evidenced by the lack of moral discern- 
ment and the moral courage to form strong convictions 
and stand by them. 

Today children are under great pressure to conform, 
to adjust. Have we forgotten that genius cannot conform 
and remain genius; that individuality is a priceless, Gud- 
given character trait of every child; that every child must 
become a person in his own right before he can feel 
secure and become a worthy member of society? 
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Nature encourages individuality. Nature is the very 
personification of individuality. There are no two things 
alike in nature, not even among the billions of leaves 
and the trillions of snow flakes. Nature conforms only to 
natural law. Conformity to natural and moral law never 
restricts legitimate expression, but permits infinite variety 
of expression. 

One of the strange ambiguities of life is that the greater 
man’s conformity to the mores of his generation, the 
greater is his disregard of moral law. Observance of the 
mores of the social order limits freedom, while observ- 
ance of moral law increases freedom. The only freedom 
of the spirit a man can know comes from obedience to 
the laws of life. 


Nature — A Revelation of Freedom 


Freedom. Where do we find freedom? Not in the cir- 
cumscribed and regulated life of a crowded city, not in 
the regimentation of shop and factory, not in the clois- 
tered halls of school and college; of course, not in the 
highly regimented life of the armed services. Freedom 
is not where security is. The more security a man has, 
the less freedom he has. Daniel Boone, in his wilderness 
life, was a free man, but he was never secure. His spirit 
and mind were free, but his life was in constant danger. 
Boone would not forsake the freedom of the wilderness 
for the security of the city. If Lincoln had been born 
and reared in a city, it is almost certain that Sandburg 
could not have said of him: 


“Not often in the story of mankind does a man arrive 
on earth who is both steel and velvet, who is as hard 
as rock and soft as drifting fog, who holds in his 
heart and mind the paradox of terrible storm and peace 
unspeakable and perfect.” 


One of the gravest dangers to the permanency of the 
United States as a world power is the wholesale way in 
which Americans are forsaking freedom for security under 
a paternalistic government. This portrays a lack of moral 
courage and daring without which there can be no great 
leadership. 

The summer camp is especially designed to help meet 
this danger. The wide, open spaces literally breathe free- 
dom. Life in the wilderness may not always be safe, but 
it is free. The summer camp is literally a school of free- 
dom— indeed it is the only freedom some children ever 
know. The over-privileged child is confined, restrained 
and indulged to the point of no freedom. The under- 
privileged child is too hemmed in by poverty and city 
streets to know freedom. The view from the highest peak 
of the range sets the spirit free, and gives perspective, not 
only to one’s surroundings, but also to one’s life. The 
camper not only sees the peak he is on in its relation 
to other peaks, but from this vantage point he can get 
an objective view of his own life in its relation to others. 


Nature Nourishes Greatness 


Nature and the freedom of the open spaces nourish 
greatness of mind and spirit in youth. Youth needs vision. 
There is no place like a mountain top to get a vision as 
well as a view—a vision of life’s meaning, of one’s mis- 
sion, of God’s will and purpose. We must educate for 
vision, not in schools, but in nature. Just as the groves 
were the first temples, so were the woods the first schools. 
There is a singular connection between true greatness in 
men and their life in the open spaces. Call the roll of 
the Great Americans, and almost without exception they 
were out-doors men. Was it not the woods of Virginia, 
the wilderness of Kentucky and the plains of the west 
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that nurtured the young lives of Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Lee and Theodore Roosevelt, and contributed 
significantly to their greatness? Consider the loss to Ameri- 
can literature if Samuel Clemens had not camped on the 
Mississippi river, and if Thoreau had not built and lived 
in a cabin on Walden Pond. Was there ever a great man 
who did not love the open spaces? or a great woman? It 
was in the Forests of Domremy that Joan of Arc heard 
“the Voices.” 

The following quotation from a camper’s letter written 
several years after he was in camp reveals the profound 
and lasting influence of a camp with a nature-oriented 
program: 


‘As is true each year when I look at the camp’s Christ- 

mas card, I have a nostalgic feeling for the cove of 
hemlocks and laughing water and sunshine. One just 
can’t forget the good times and strong companionships 
had there. 


“It is with particular warmth I think back to the mo- 
ments at Inspiration Point, as an aide during the sum- 
mer of 1948, and the discussions we had on one’s 
‘Philosophy of Life.” A seven and a half year interim 
has passed during which I’ve been to college, served 
in the armed forces overseas, and am now finishing my 
three years with the Navy. In preparation for leaving 
the service and assuming my place as a civilian, I wish 
to reinforce the foundation of my ‘Philosophy of Life.’ 
I feel that periodically one should step back and review 
his beliefs and convictions—and where is a more na- 
tural place to seek assistance than the source from 
whence some of my beliefs and convictions originated?” 


Nature — Our Great Teacher 


Jesus astonished the people because He taught them as 
one having authority. The authority Jesus exhibited was 
not the authority of office or position. It was an inborn 
authority. How few men today can speak with the author- 
ity of clear insight and deep conviction! Jesus was an 
out-doors man. He went to school to nature. Most of 
Christ’s profound teachings were made simple with illus- 
trations from nature. 

Nature was not only our first teacher—nature is still 
our truly great teacher. A school divorced from nature 
gives us schooling. Nature by some mysterious, spiritual 
alchemy can convert this schooling into education when 
teacher and student repair to the out-of-doors, and pillars 
become trees, and class rooms become shaded dells, and 
crowded corridors become leaf strewn paths of silence 
and beauty. 

Nature’s superiority as a teacher is strikingly illustrated 
when we compare the nature-educated Lincoln with Ed- 
ward Everett, the book-educated scholar. At Gettysburg 
Everett spoke for an hour out of his knowledge from 
books, but he spoke as the Scribes. Lincoln spoke only 
five minutes, but he spoke out of his knowledge of na- 
ture, of men, of life—he spoke with authority. 

Unfortunately too much of the superficiality of present 
day American life is entering into our summer camps. 
Everything must be up-to-date, of the latest style, even 
to the public address apparatus! What a travesty on the 
sacred stillness of a camp setting in the woods! 

In the summer camp we are not, or should not be, 
dealing with fads, fashions and the latest gimmicks. We 
are not dealing, except indirectly, with buildings and 
equipment. In camp we are dealing with nature which 
does not change fundamentally; with human nature which 
is basically the same through at least one hundred genera- 
tions; with ideals and religion which change only as we 
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. . intimate, personal contact with nature...” 


gain clearer insights into their meaning. In camp we are 
dealing with fundamentals—the profound influence of 
nature On man, and man’s basic relationships. 

We are indebted to Dallas Lore Sharp, in “Education 
for Authority,” for this story of the profound influence 
of nature on a boy whose soul is sensitive to beauty and 
goodness. 


“The crimson was fading into cold October gray as | 
came upon him—twelve years old, and just an ordinary 
boy, his garden fork under the hill of potatoes he had 
started to dig, his face upturned, his eyes following far 
off the flight of a wild duck across the sky. 

‘He who from zone to Zone,’ 

I began more to myself than to him. 
‘Guides through the boundless sky 
thy certain flight,’ 

he went on, as much to himself as to me. 

‘Father’, he added reflectively, as the bird disappeared 
down the dusky slope of the sky, ‘I’m glad I know that 
piece.’ 

‘Why?’ I asked. 

‘I see so much more when the wild ducks fly over.’ 
‘How much more do you see?’ 

‘I see the wild ducks and God flying over together.’ 


’9 


Unspoiled human nature, that is, the nature of young 
children, is at home only with nature. They come “trail- 
ing clouds of glory” from God who was their home. The 
creative genius of children is great to behold before their 
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“... this boy, when a man, will tackle a hard job with 
confidence and determination.” 


creativity is stifled and stymied by the constant pressure 
to conform, and by the regimented, hectic, artificial life 
of our modern cities. Such a life is completely divorced 
from nature—the child’s only world of reality. 


“Watch a child at mud pies, or building a dam. Such 
intense application, such concentrated effort, such com- 
plete abandon! The sweat on that little face, the tongue 
tight between the teeth, the utter unconsciousness of 
burning sun and cooling dinner, are the very signs of 
divine creative work.” 


Compare this delightful picture, by Dallas Lore Sharp, 
of an active child at creative play in the out-doors, with 
the pathetic picture of a child sitting motionless with 
stooped shoulders before a television screen! 

The Bible is so full of allusions to nature, how can a 
child reared in a tenement of a great city, or even in a 


stone mansion on Fifth Avenue, read the Bible with 
understanding and appreciation? Or Burns, or Words- 
worth, or Whittier? Whittier’s Snowbound, though simply 
and beautifully written, is almost unintelligible to the 
city-bred youth of today. These city children have had 
no contact with “littered mows,” “walnut bows,” “stan- 
chions” and the daily chores of a farm home. 


Nature — A Revelation of God 


The summer camp is unique in its capacity to help 
boys and girls understand their relationship to God. The 


nature-conscious child soon becomes a God-conscious 
child. It is not hard for a camper, surrounded by the 
beauty and marvels of nature to believe that: “Within 
the breast of nature throbs the heart of God.” 

Nowhere else is the soul of youth so responsive to 
good impulses. No other environment is so conducive to 
worship. One camper remarked recently that he was 
deeply moved spiritually by a short, simple, but beautifully 
conducted morning watch service while on a hike in the 
mountains. 

The All-Night Vigil, a camping experience around a 
camp fire in the woods, is a deeply religious experience 
for many campers. 


“I am sure I cannot begin to express in words the feeling 
one has when he takes the All-Night Vigil. I will, 
however, try to give you my estimate of its value in 
our camp program. 


‘The most important parts of the Vigil are probably 
the moral and spiritual parts. I think the section on 
sex is Outstanding. It clarifies practically all our ques- 
tions regarding the function and role of sex in a man’s 
life and leaves us with a far greater understanding of 
the subject. The two sections on drinking and smoking 
are very important. The Vigil also settles the question 
of gambling. 


“The Vigil deals primarily with one thing, and that !s 
the building of character. It shows what a man with 
a strong character can do, and proves the only way to 
have a successful life is to have a strong character. 

“Most important, it says that none of these things can 
be done without God’s help and guidance. 


“I think the All-Night Vigil is undoubtedly the greatest 
and most beneficial experience a boy of my age could 
have. It deals with a young man’s greatest problems. 
It shows him the right way and tells him why the other 
way is wrong. This is why I believe the All-Night Vigil 
alone is worth the entire cost of a summer in camp. 


“I shall always be thankful for having had the oppor- 
tunity to experience the All-Night Vigil. My only wish 
is that every boy of my age could have this wonderful 
opportunity.” 


The following evaluation of a Dedication Service by a 
17-year-old camper is further evidence of the power of 
a camp to give boys and girls a truly vital religious ex- 
perience, and inspire them to form strong moral con- 
victions. 


“To me the dedication service at camp was the most 
impressive service I have ever attended; to me the most 
important event of the summer. Canoe camp, on that 
beautiful lake, was the perfect place for it to take place. 


“This dedication service helped us, and I am sure | 
speak for the entire group as well as for myself, to 
form more definite and unyielding convictions against 
dishonesty, immorality, smoking, drinking, gambling. 
and any other vices that might tempt us. It gave us a 
chance to think through each of those and to form 
firm, clear-cut convictions. It gave us a chance to 
think about life and freedom and the years ahead. It 
gave us a great determination and ambition to want to 
seek the most out of life, as well as to make our lives 
count and stand for the best. It made us want to set 
our goals high and strive hard to reach them.” 


The American Heritage 


The American Heritage is not the electronic eye that 
opens doors, television that dulls the imagination and 
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destroys the incentive for original thinking, or the science 
of the atom. The American Heritage has come to us from 
men and women who utilized two great sources of strength 
-—a close contact with nature and a great faith in God. 
It is most disturbing to observe that life in America today 
tends to draw men farther and farther from both nature 
and God. It is frightening to conjecture how this separa- 
tion from nature and God will affect the American Heri- 
tage of future generations. Dallas Lore Sharp writes: 


“And nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying, ‘Here is a story book, 
Thy Father has written for thee’ 


“Come wander with me; she said, 
Into the regions yet untold; 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.” 


‘The Manuscripts of God’ are the original manuscripts, 
containing the first lessons, for all who would create 
Beauty, discover Truth, or conceive Goodness—whether 
poet, artist, musician, sculptor, philosopher, prophet. 

He who would speak with Authority, write with Au- 
thority, paint with Authority, or guide with Authority 
must be nature educated. It is God, through nature, who 
bestows the “A” degree, the degree of Authority. 


“By what authority doest thou these things?’ 
The poet answers: ‘Nature is my authority.’ ”’ 


Too few of our children are learning from the book 
of nature “the elemental lessons with the thoughtful hills, 
with the winds and the watchful stars.” 


“Earth and the common face of nature have 
not spoken to them—rememberable things.” 


This education for Authority, for the Abundant Life, 
is beyond schools alone to do. The home can help; the 
church can help; but it is the high prerogative of the 
summer camp, surrounded by nature, and free of vision- 
curbing barriers to insight, and the faith-eroding cynicism 
of a materialistic philosophy, to supplement, to a signifi- 
cant degree, the education our children receive for the 
abundant life from these and all other child-serving 
agencies. 

After all, what do we really want for our children? 
Are we primarily concerned that they become fine ath- 
letes, beautiful swimmers, expert craftsmen, finished 
equestrians? Are we most concerned about their skills, or 
do we have deeper concerns that have to do with per- 
sonality traits, attitudes, insights, self-reliance, resource- 
fullness, self-confidence, moral convictions, a sound phil- 
osophy of life, and a deep and sustaining religious faith? 


The Real Mission of the Summer Camp 


It is not the primary function of the summer camp to 
entertain children, but to provide a setting, an environ- 
ment, a program and a leadership out of which children 
will find their own entertainment. With the proper motiva- 
tion in an out-doors environment children entertain them- 
selves and acquire much of the kind of education they 
need most. 

One morning a group of young campers, nine and ten 
years old, did not report for the scheduled activities. Their 
counselor found the boys building a tree house in a 
secluded spot in the woods near the camp. The leader of 
the group spoke first: “Who told you where we were?” 
“No one,” replied the counselor. The counselor: “Who 
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has been helping you boys?” “No one, we thought it up 
ourselves.” This reply came from the boy with the axe as 
he began to cut another rung for the ladder. 

The tree house and the ladder reaching to it were so 
well constructed, it was hard to believe the work had 
been done by nine and ten year old boys. Even more 
amazing was the complete abandon, pride and enthusiasm 
which characterized their efforts. These young boys were 
entertaining themselves with complete satisfaction without 
any adult direction. They could not have had such a 
creative, exhilarating experience in a regimented camp 
with compulsory attendance upon adult planned activities. 

The summer camp is not to do things for children, but 
with children; not to make life easy for children by taking 
away all chores and work, but to provide a living situation, 
for a few weeks of the year, which calls for the active 
participation, on the part of every child, in some of the 
daily chores involved in living and sharing of life in a 
group. It is the high privilege of the summer camp to 
provide for a growth experience for children in the fullest 
meaning of that term. Children do not grow —-really grow 
as persons, by being amused, entertained, waited on, and 
by pushing buttons for what they want. The nature- 
starved child lacks self-reliance, independence, originality. 
The boy who loves rough, wilderness camping, who is at 
home with an axe, who does not think of a pack on his 
back as a burden — this boy, when a man, will tackle a 
hard job with confidence and determination; nor will he 
swell the ranks of the delinquents while a youth. The girl 
who loves the wilderness, is at home on a mountain climb, 
around a camp fire, in a canoe, is too emotionally stable 
to swoon at the feet of a “rock ‘n’ roller.” 

Camping at its best is for some youth the ultimate in 
human experience: an ecstatic awareness of a physical 
universe clothed in beauty and majesty; a fraternal aware- 
ness out of which springs a compelling sense of universal 
brotherhood; a spiritual awareness that transcends all 
dogma and impels man to bow in adoration and worship, 
only to arise with a deeper sense of his worth and dignity 
as a child of the Creator. Christ was camping in the wilder- 
ness when He had, perhaps, the most illuminating experi- 
ence of His life. Jacob was camping by a brook when he 
had the supreme religious experience of his life and when 
he was divinely commissioned to be the leader of the 
Hebrew people. His life was so changed by this experience 
he had to have a new name. 


The summer camp had a sound origin. It grew out of 
a real need, and has flourished because it met that need 
— a need to preserve our pioneer heritage of sturdy man- 
hood and womanhood in American youth. The summer 
camp is indigenous to America. It is as truly American 
as Thanksgiving and the adventurous spirit of Daniel 
Boone. The need of the summer camp increases in a 
two-fold way in the same ratio that the population in- 
creases and becomes urbanized. The future of the summer 
camp is as bright as the future of America, if its unique 
and true mission is fulfilled. Its need will exist as long as 
boys and girls aspire to grow into the fullness of boyhood 
and girlhood. To meet this need through camping is the 
great challenge of the summer camps of America. 

Reserve for industry the latest discoveries and me- 
chanical inventions, let the home have every labor-saving 
device available, provide for the school the latest audio- 
visual teaching helps, encourage the churches to increase 
their entertainment and social programs for youth; but 
let the summer camp for children be free to take children 
into the God-created environment of the wilderness for 
a new contact with reality, a new perspective, a new 
sense of interdependence and fellowship, and a com- 
munion with nature so spiritual in essence that worship of 
nature’s Divine Creator follows naturally. 
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Instruction Plus Fun Equals 


Interest Catching Swimming Program 


pee MAJOR objective of any 
camp swimming program 1s to 
skill on the part of the 
But, in order to instill in 
campers a love of water which will 
remain with them throughout life, 
camps should do much more than 
merely conduct an instructional pro- 
gram. Because of an ever increasing 
variety of program activities, gone are 
the days when the swimming. staff 
could sit back and assume that the 
natural attraction of water would as- 
sure the popularity of swimming. 
There are five broad areas to con- 
sider if a camp its to have a really 
effective and stimulating swimming 
program. First, of course, is the in- 
structional phase. The classes should 
be divided according to age and 
ability with five or six campers in a 
group. Small groups are important in 
a camp situation. They make it possi- 
ble for each swimmer to receive a 
maximum of _ individual attention. 
Thus in a camp with approximately 
100 campers a good morning pro- 
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Swimmers. 
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By Sue Tinker 


gram would include four 20 to 25 
minute instructional periods. In _ this 
situation a_ staff of five instructors 
plus a general head or swimming 
director would be adequate. Under 
this system the general swimming 
head would be free to give help 
wherever and whenever it is needed. 
It is also desirable that all the 
swimming staff be Red Cross Water 
Safety Instructors or the equivalent. 
If this is not possible, the swimming 
director should conduct a good pro- 
gram of in-service training for the 
staff at regular intervals. 

While many camps deplore the use 
of “ratings” in camp activities, it is 
not only justifiable but necessary in 
a swimming program. Swimming tests 
or ratings not only show the scope 
of the activity but in swimming pro- 
vide a method for measuring progress. 
Probably the most frequently used 
system is that of the American Red 
Cross which classifies a swimmer as: 
beginner, intermediate, swimmer, ad- 
vanced swimmer, junior life saver, 


senior life saver, and water safety 
aide. Regardless of what system is 
used, it is important that incentives 
be provided for swimmers at all levels 
of ability. 

The recreational phase of the 
swimming program is the next area 
to consider. Afternoon swimming 
hours are best for this part of the 
program. Equipment such as _ fins, 
diving masks, balls, plastic water toys 
and flutter boards will add much to 
the campers’ informal enjoyment of 
the water. Improvised equipment such 
as pillow cases which will fill with air 
when wet, are a great deal of fun. 

Musical swims are also popular. A 
phonograph with a detachable speak- 
er is best so that the music can be 
played from the beach with the 
speaker extended out on the dock. 
Weekly play days with organized 
water games are especially enjoyed 
by the younger campers. 

Another consideration in a_ well 
rounded camp swimming program is 
the competetive phase. Swimming 
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meets add spice to the program and 
are an excellent all camp activity. 
Meets conducted in a lake are usually 
more informal than those conducted 
in a pool and can easily include 
novelty relays. Examples of such re- 
lays would be the magazine race 
where contestants must swim on their 
backs while reading aloud from a 
magazine or the egg race where con- 
testants carry an egg in a tablespoon 
while swimming on their backs or 
sides. If the egg falls off the spoon 
the contestant must surface dive to 
recover it. Form swimming events 
may be interspersed between the races 
and diving competition held at the 
conclusion of the meet. 

In girls’ camps, synchronized swim- 
ming is the fourth phase to be con- 
sidered. The values of synchronized 
swimming are sO numerous that it 
should have a prominent place in 
any swimming program. First of all, 
synchronized swimming is an excel- 
lent way to develop strength and 
endurance. For example, the front 
crawl is swum with the head out of 
water and a high elbow lift. This 
necessitates the development of a 
powerful flutter kick. Synchronized 
swimming also motivates the campers 
for they soon realize that style de- 
pends on a good foundation of stand- 
ard swimming strokes. There is no 
better way to develop rhythm, ease 
and poise in the water or the ability 
to work with others in a group. 

The best way to begin synchronized 
swimming is informally during the 
musical swims. With little suggestion 
campers will get together with a part- 
ner, or sometimes in groups of three 
or four, and swim different strokes in 
time te the music. Soon they will 
think of ways to combine strokes 
such as the back crawl and _ side 
stroke. It is a good idea to post a 
list of possibilities for these hybrid 
or combined strokes along with a list 
of stunt possibilities and let the 
campers check themselves off as they 
master the various maneuvers. 

It should be emphasized that syn- 
chronized swimming is not an activity 
for advanced swimmers only. There 
are strokes and stunts for all levels 
of skill and there can be a place for 
every camper in the camp water 
show. Skills that could be used at 
the elementary level include the hu- 
man stroke, elementary back stroke, 
simple sculling, floating and somer- 
saults. It is even possible to use flota- 
tion devices in composing routines for 
those with limited swimming ability, 

Intermediate swimmers might use 
the side stroke and overarm side 
stroke, front and back crawl, figure 
eight sculling and stunts such as the 
tub, marlin, porpoise, surface dive, 
kip, back dolphin, log roll and oyster. 
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The breast stroke may be included 
in routines for the more advanced 
swimmers and there are endless possi- 
bilities for hybrid strokes. Stunt possi- 
bilities at this level include sculling 
above the head, ballet leg, catalina, 
flamingo, foot first dolphin, shark, 
somer-sub and walkover. 

Since practice time is limited, camp 
water show routines should be kept 
relatively simple. Simple routines well 
done are far more effective than 
complicated ones poorly done. Music 
should be varied and care should be 
taken so that stroke and stunt combi- 
nations are different in each routine. 
Although the members of the swim- 
ming staff must assume a major role 
in the composition of routines, camp- 
ers will contribute ideas and help 
iron out the rough spots as the prac- 
tice periods progress. Since the neces- 
sary skills have been learned along 
the way it is not necessary to do a 
great deal of practicing. Six or seven 
practice periods are usually sufficient. 
An hour’s program will include 10 
to 12 numbers and can consist of 
duets, trios and quartets on up to 
groups of as many as 16. The final 
performance is eagerly looked for- 
ward to as an all camp activity with 
guests from the surrounding com- 
munity often being invited. 

Diving 

Our final consideration is diving 
because maximum enjoyment of the 
water is dependent upon the ability 
to dive as well as to swim. Therefore, 
diving should be an integral part of 
the camp swimming program. In or- 
der to achieve the best results, diving 
classes should be conducted at a time 
when there are no swimmers in the 
water. A good time for this activity is 
the half hour preceding the afternoon 
swin. If a camp has two or more 
boards one instructor can be stationed 
at each board with divers assigned 
according to ability. Those learning 
to dive can be taught the elementary 
steps by an instructor stationed at 
some convenient place on the dock. 
A check sheet may also be used 
similar to the one used in synchro- 
nized swimming. The dives are listed 
under six basic groups: forward dives, 
backward dives, cutaway dives, gain- 
ers, twists and handstand dives. 
Campers are encouraged to develop 
dives in several of the groups result- 
ing in many versatile divers. 

If a camp plans its swimming pro- 
gram to include the recreational ele- 
ment and instructional phase of swim- 
ming the campers’ enthusiasm for the 
water will be held throughout the 
season. 

—Miss Tinker used the program out- 
lined at Holiday Camps, Hacken- 
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STOP 


POISON OAK 
IVY, SUMAC 


Protect your camp with 


B:Ys 


MEDICATED OINTMENT 


Have campers use B- Ys Medicated 
Ointment on all exposed skin areas 
and you'll have no problem with 
poison oak, ivy or sumac. 
During the last 7 years, B-Ys 
Medicated Ointment has been 
proved by U.S. Forestry Services, 
Armed Forces and Safety Engi- 
neers of large industrial firms. 
B-Ys contains no harsh drugs; so 
mild it can even be used around 
the eyes. Absorbs into the skin; 
no mess, no stain. If rash has al- 
ready manifested itself, B-Ys will 
quickly relieve itching and dry up 
rash. 1144 oz. polyethylene tube 


90¢: 3 oz. $1.60. 
PARTIAL LIST OF USERS 


U.S. FOREST SERVICE: Ala., Ark., Calif., Fla., 
Ga., Ill., La., Miss., Mo., N. Car., Ore., S. Car., 
Texas, Va., Wash., Wisc. 

POWER COMPANIES: Pac. Gas & Elec., San Fran- 
cisco; Puget Sound Power & Light, Seattle; North- 
ern States Power, St. Paul; lowa Electric Light 
& Power, Cedar Rapids; Oklahoma Gas & Elec., 
Oklahoma City; Southern Maryland Electric. 
TELEPHONE COMPANIES: American Tel. & Tel. 
(Western Electric); Telephone Companies: Caiif., 
Colo., Iil., Mich., Minn., Neb., Penna., Wash. 
GOVERNMENT: U. S. Bureau of Mines, U. S. 
Bureau of Public Works, General Services Ad- 
ministration. 


Free Sample for Camp Directors 


B.--Ys Inc. 

150 Hemlock St. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Gentlemen: I am a Camp Director. Please 
send a free 1'2-oz. tube of B-Ys Medi- 
cated Ointment to: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 














| B-: S INCORPORATED 


| 150 Hemlock St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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camp menu with quantity recipes 


By Marie E. Knickrehm and Dorothy M. Proud 
Cornell University, Ithica, N.Y. 


UR MENU this month, the fifth in a series offered 

by Camping Magazine, suggests Tunafish Pie which 

is better than you may think! Tuna, like other fish, contains 

protein as good as that found in meat, and is often less 

expensive than m>.t. The eggs also build up the protein 

content of this recipe. 

Have you ever used raw spinach in a salad? The dark 

green color is attractive and it has a good flavor. Try it 
in our recipe for Cabbage, Spinach and Apple Salad. 


Menu 


Tunafish Pie 
Cabbage, Spinach, Apple Salad 
Vanilla Ice Cream with Butterscotch Sauce 
Rye Bread — Butter 
Milk 








BISCUIT CRUST 


3 lb. (3 qt.) flour, all 
purpose 

3 oz. (% c.) baking 
powder 


2 tsp. salt 

11 oz. (1% c.) vegetable 
shortening 

4% to 5 c. milk 


1. Sift dry ingredients together. 

{ 
2. Rub in fat and add milk, handling lightly; knead 
dough on a lightly floured board for a few seconds 
until smooth. Roll dough % inch thick and cut it 
into 2%-inch rounds. 


3. Place biscuits on top of hot tunafish mixture and 
bake in a hot over (425° F.) or bake biscuits separ- 
ately and place on the hot mixture just before 
serving. 








TUNAFISH PIE 


SERVING SIZE: % c. 
and 1 biscuit 

1 doz. eggs, hard 
cooked 

1 7-oz. can pimientos, 
cut into strips 

qt. potatoes, cooked, 1% gal. milk 

diced, about 4 Ib. po- 1% c. butter or margar- 

tatoes before peel- ine 

ing.) 3 c. flour 

1% tbsp. salt 


YIELD: 50 servings 


8 13-oz. cans tunafish 
1 qt. celery, diced 
c. green peppers, 
chopped 


1. Drain tunafish and break it into large pieces. 
2. Cook celery until tender; cook peppers slightly. 


3. Prepare potatoes, eggs and pimientos. To hard 
cook eggs, cover them with cold water, bring to 
simmering temperature and cook over low heat for 
10 to 15 minutes. Drain off hot water and cover 
them with cold water. Remove the shells and dice 


eges. 
4. Heat milk in top of a double boiler. 


5. Melt butter and stir in flour. 


6. Add fat-flour mixture to hot milk, stirring con- 
stantly with a wire whip. Continue to cook until the 
raw starch taste is gone (about 15 minutes.) 


7. Add fish, vegetables, eggs and salt, folding them 
in carefully. Add further seasoning as needed. Place 
mixture in greased baking pans and heat through- 
out. 








CABBAGE, SPINACH AND APPLE SALAD 


SERVING SIZE: % c. or 
1 #10 scoop 


YIELD: 5O servings 


4 qt. cabbage, shredded 1/3 c. sugar 

1% c:. spinach, shred- 2 tbsp. vinegar 
ded % tsp. pepper 

4 qt. apples, diced 2 c. mayonnaise 

4 tbsp. salt 


1. Add mayonnaise to apples to prevent discolora- 
tion. 


2. Just before serving toss all ingredients together 
lightly. 

















BUTTERSCOTCH SAUCE 


YIELD: 2 qt. SERVING SIZE: 2 tbsp. 


4% c. (2 lb.) brown 
sugar, packed 

2% c. corn syrup 

11/3 c. butter or mar- 
garine 


4 tsp. soda 
2% ec. top milk or 
evaporated milk 


rd 
1. Boil sugar, corn syrup, and butter together to 
230° F. (Hard-ball stage.) 


2. Add soda; remove mixture from heat. 
3. Stir in milk when mixture has partially cooled. 


All three recipes from Wood, Marion A. and Harris, 
Katharine W., “Quantity Recipes.” 
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Give Your Counselors More 


Opportunities For Leadership 


By Richard S. Doty 


N BUILDING a program from 
objectives, simply understanding 
what objectives are and identifying 
resources in camp to implement their 
teaching is not enough. Counselors 
must also be in surroundings where 
they may practice what they have 
learned. It is nice to say, “adapt to 
the individual camper,” but we must 
not then keep the counselor so busy 
at other pursuits that he seldom sees 
his camper. It is nice to suggest “talk 
about this attitude on a hike,” but if 
the counselor is not with his own 
group, how can it be as effective? 
We have found at Chingachgook that 
there were a number of essential con- 
ditions which must be met so that 
teaching opportunities might exist. 


Knowing the Camper 


Providing the counselor with in- 
formation about each camper is as 
essential as having bows and arrows 
on the archery range. Dealing with 
a camper as a unique individual de- 
mands knowledge about him. Much 
of this required information would 
not be discovered in a_ two-week 
period through the routine relation- 
ships. So advance information gives 
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the counselor a head start. Before the 
camper arrives the counselor has a 
chance to study the information pro- 
vided by the parents: their description 
of the child, his strengths and weak- 
nesses, hopes and fears, and what 
they expect from the camp. The 
camper also has sent information 
about himself: his interests and ac- 
tivities, likes and dislikes, school rec- 
ord, names of his chums, and other 
important items. 


Time and Opportunity 


Providing for time when a coun- 
selor and his camper can be together 
is one of the most important single 
features of our program. Unless the 
counselor is with a camper he knows 
well, and whose present stage of 
growth in the attitude is also known, 
he cannot effectively adapt. This 
means that adequate opportunity 
must be planned for when a coun- 
selor and his campers are together. 

At Chingachgook the bulk of the 
morning is given to family groups—- 
counselor and camper—to plan for 
and use as they see fit. Following 
breakfast the group takes a few min- 
utes to perform the necessary camp 
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new tools for 


understanding and for causing something 
sigmafionnt to happen te each camper 


from ten years of research 
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This article is excerpted from Mr. 
Doty’s new book, now available 


from Association Press, New York. 


chores: clean-up, firewood, and so 
forth. From then until the brief, op- 
tional morning swim just before 
lunch, the group pursues a chosen 
activity together. Other groups may 
be involved, but the counselor and 
his campers are still together. Here 
are a few typical activities: 

1. A tent group asks another tent 
group to play softball. 

2. A group decided to hike up the 
mountain and pick blueberries; the 
cook will make them a special pie if 
they do. 

3. A group plans to begin construc- 
tion on a cabin totem pole. This will 
take several days. 

4. A group plans to take rowboats 
and explore the lake shore for some 
distance. 

5. A group goes out to repair a 
bridge on one of the hiking trails. 

6. A group decides to do an extra 
job on their “home.” They rake and 
fix up the grounds, scrub the tent 
platform, repaint the sign, etc. 

7. Two groups decide to play water 
polo together. 

These activities appear to be fairly 
normal for camp. They represent, 
however, significant planning. 





1. The morning period is “sched- 
uled” for this kind of activity. 

2. Counselor and group are to- 
gether and: 

(a) The counselor has time for 
teaching campers he knows and 
whom he plans to help grow. 

(b) He has opportunity for ob- 
serving—what they are actually say- 
ing and doing relative to attitude ob- 
jectives, as well as observations any 
adult counselor would normally make. 

(c) Since most attitude objectives 
have social implications, a small and 
manipulatable society is maintained 
for group as well as individual prac- 
tice of objectives. 

(d) Here is opportunity and prac- 
tice of the democratic philosophy 
with activities which have many good 
attributes. Experience in group leader- 
ship, group choice, individual rela- 
tionship to the group are also present. 
In other words, the special features 
provided for—teaching and observ- 
ing—do not obviate or nullify other 
important outcomes. 

This opportunity afforded the coun- 
selor is most significant from _ the 
standpoint of our general hypothesis 
of character education. Often, the 
counselor may stimulate an activity 
which fits in with his plans. For ex- 
ample, a counselor who wishes to 
find out how each camper presently 
relates to an attitude on “being a 
good loser” may get his group to 
discuss a possible ball game with a 
superior team. One camper then says, 
“They're too good; let’s take on some- 
one our size.” Another says, “Good 
idea; we will lose, but it will be good 
practice.” Not only the _ resulting 
game, if it is played, but the con- 
versation before and after tells the 
counselor much that he needs to 
know. The point here is that the 
counselor has the opportunity to “set 
up” this situation to find out, and to 
follow through on plans made. The 


jective self and group evaluations, and 
the idealistic plans were likely to oc- 
cur at vesper time. From a general 
poll of staff opinions, this time of 
day appeared to be the best time for 
evaluating the day, making plans for 
the next day (application), introduc- 
ing new ideas (exposure), and talk- 
ing about old ideas and plans (repe- 
tition, understanding, conviction). 

The more traditional elements of 
a vesper period were present as well, 
for this is one of the best opportuni- 
ties for relating the camp attitudes to 
their religious context. Stories, Bible 
readings, life-problem discussions, and 
prayers were an integral part of the 
vesper plan, but they were seldom 
ends in themselves. 


Occasions for Teaching 


Teaching and observing are possi- 
ble, of course, whenever a counselor 
and one or more campers are to- 
gether, and there are many such op- 
portunities during a day. Two or 
three times appear to have consider- 
able potential: rest period, small- 
group campfires, and meal times. The 
rest period has some drawbacks, but 
may be utilized by some counselors. 
The other two deserve special atten- 
tion. 

Meal time. Several of our counsel- 
ors have demonstrated that meal time 
can also be used for creative discus- 
sion with “attitude” ideas coming 
into the conversation. This takes a 
skillful counselor and some prepara- 
tion; referring to events in camp, 
using the leading question, or putting 
a “conversation piece” in the center 
of the table will sometimes work 
quite effectively. Since the table con- 
versation of the father is said to be 
important in character growth of the 
children, it may also be true of the 
counselor in camp. 

Group campfires. The small camp- 


It is possible for the counselor to find 


time to deal with attitudes and objectives. 


Same counselor may try something 
similar two weeks later to observe 
and record any changes in response. 
At another time, the counselor may 
have a discussion on responsibility 
at vesper time. The following morn- 
ing he may initiate some activity in 
which each camper is given a respon- 
sibility, and observe how it is carried 
through. 

The serious group discussions, the 
more mellow give and take, the ob- 
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fire, just the counselor and his group, 
is a more frequent occurrence than 
campfires for the whole camp, or age 
level group. On a given night, with 
20 or more such campfires in pro- 
gress, one who visits all of them will 
experience an astonishing variety of 
small-group programs. Here again, in 
each instance, is that small group 
having a new experience and a new 
opportunity. 

Here, then, are two criteria for 


program planning: does it keep the 
counselor and group together, and 
are teaching and observing opportuni- 
ties present? These criteria also apply 
to special emphases, both those which 
are already present in camp, and 
those which may be developed in re- 
sponse to these criteria. All special 
programs, such as chapel and vesper 
periods, or even movies and the car- 
nival, were retained or rejected ac- 
cording to whether they met these 
two important criteria. 

In line with planning for teaching 
opportunities, it occurred to us that 
it would be good to find out how 
many teaching opportunities came the 
way of the counselor. It is all well 
and good to announce that oppor- 
tunities are available, but with every- 
thing else there is to do in a camp 
day, can the counselor actually take 
advantage of supposed opportunities? 

We developed a “Graphic Diary” 
which was used for one two-week 
period. Each counselor was given one 
of the diary sheets for each day. By 
listing the campers in his group on 
the first page, he could shorten the 
checking process by merely using 
numbers thereafter. At the close of 
each day, the counselor could quick- 
ly check the number of times he had 
had some discussion with individuals 
or the group, whether the discussion 
was planned or spontaneous, initiated 
by himself or someone in the group, 
of short or extended duration. 

The results of a typical graphic 
diary, extending over two _ weeks, 
made by one counselor, are not only 
informative, but the process demon- 
strates a technique of finding answers. 

This counselor planned five brief 
sessions, and four extended sessions 
with the entire group. There were also 
five brief sessions, and six extended 
sessions with the whole group which 
arose spontaneously. There were four 
brief and one extended sessions which 
were started by some action or words 
of the campers themselves. 

With individual campers, the range 
is from six to thirteen contacts (aside 
from those made on a group basis). 
Brief sessions number about the same 
as extended sessions. Since we may 
assume that each camper was in- 
cluded in the group sessions, it ap- 
pears that none had less than 31 
counselor contacts with reference to 
attitude objectives in a two-week 
period. 

We may conclude that it is possi- 
ble for the counselor to find the time 
to deal with the attitude objectives; 
he is able to take advantage of many 
spontaneous situations arising from 
daily living which relate to the atti- 
tudes; and he is also able to create or 
stimulate situations useful to his pur- 
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this CAMP is PROTECTED 


PARENTS KNOW 
THESE SEALS MEAN 


SAFER 
SUMMER 
FUN 


PROTECT YOUR 
CAMPERS WITH 
CAMP-GUARD 
INSURANCE 


CONTINENTAL 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 

OME OFFICE: 310 S. MICHIGAN AVE 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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| this CAMP is PROTECTED 





by Oey ay 


ACCIDENT end SICKNESS 


INSURANCE—— 


When choosing a camp for their children, Parents look for the Camp- 
Guard and Parents’ Magazine seals. They know that the camp that 
displays these seals offers protection against the medical expenses of 
Accidents and Sickness and is a safer camp for their children. Offer this 
extra feature—Continental’s Camp-Guard Insurance makes more par- 


ents choose your camp. 


| CAMP-GUARD OFFERS 
THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


PROTECTS ALL CAMPERS AND YOUR ENTIRE 
STAFF— 

one contract covers your entire enrollment and 
your entire staff. It protects campers on camp 
premises or while participating in camp activ- 
ities—and for two extra days before and after 
their camp stay while traveling to or from 
camp. And there’s no limit on the number of 
accidents and sicknesses covered. 


PAYS HOSPITAL, NURSE, SURGICAL AND DOC- 
TOR BILLS— 

up to the limit of the plan you choose, for as 
long as 26 weeks. Expenses of physician, sur- 
geon or nurse employed or engaged by the camp 
owner are excluded. 


PROVIDES ACCIDENTAL DEATH AND DISMEM- 
BERMENT BENEFITS— 

when loss occurs within 26 weeks of the acci- 
dent—according to the liberal policy schedule. 


COVERS DREAD DISEASES— 

polio, leukemia, typhoid, rabies, tetanus, ence- 
phalitis, tularemia, scarlet fever, diphtheria and 
spinal meningitis for hospital, nurse, surgery 
and doctor expenses up to the limit of the plan 
you choose and for as long as 26 weeks. Ex- 
penses of physician, surgeon or nurse employed 


or engaged by the camp owner are excluded. 


The pulling power of the Camp-Guard and Parents’ Magazine Seals has 
been proved. They identify your camp as one that provides the finest med- 
ical expense protection available. We supply you with sticker Seals for your 
letterheads and brochures, and with mailing enclosures which let parents 
know your camp is a safe camp—the best camp—for their children. 


You pay nothing in advance and nothing during the camp season until the 
first day of your last camp session. By that time you will have collected 
all of your premium and will know exactly how many persons have been 
covered, making it extremely easy to figure the total premium due. Then 
you make only one lump-sum payment prior to camp closing thus keeping 


your clerical work to a minimum. 





CHOOSE THE CAMP-GUARD PLAN 
THAT BEST MEETS YOUR NEEDS 


75¢ a week per camper 

Pays Medical Expenses Up To: 
$2500 for each ACCIDENT 
$2500 for each specified DREAD DISEASE 
$2500 for each other SICKNESS 
Provides: 
$2500 for accidental death, loss of two limbs, loss of one 
limb and sight of one eye or loss of sight of both eyes 
$1875 for accidental loss of one arm or leg 
$1250 for accidental loss of one hand or foot or sight of 
one eye 


S0¢ a week per camper 

Pays Medical Expenses Up To: 
$2000 for each ACCIDENT 
$2000 for each specified DREAD DISEASE 
S$ 500 for each other SICKNESS 
Provides: 
$2000 for accidental death, loss of two limbs, loss of one 
limb and sight of one eye or loss of sight of both eyes 
$1500 for accidental loss of one arm or leg 
$1000 for accidental loss of one hand or foot or sight of 
one eye 


10¢ a week per camper 

Pays Medical Expenses Up To: 
$1000 for each ACCIDENT 
$1000 for each specified DREAD DISEASE 
S$ 250 for each other SICKNESS 


Provides: 


$1000 for accidental death. loss of two limbs, loss of one 


limb and sight of one eye or loss of sight of both eyes 
S$ 750 for accidental loss of one arm or leg 
$ 500 for loss of one hand or foot or sight of one eye 


SRP 6990-C SRR 6986-D SRP 1143-A 


Gentlemen: 


ACT TODAY! 


See your Continental Agent 


or Broker or mail this post- 
age-free card for further 
details and a copy of the 
New 1960 Camp Planning 
Calendar. THERE’S NO OB- 
‘ale7-Vale)y 


Address 


City 


25¢ a week per camper 

Pays Medical Expenses Up To: 
$2000 for each ACCIDENT 
Provides: 
$2000 for accidental death, loss of two limbs, loss of one 
limb and sight of one eye or loss of sight of both eyes 
$1500 for accidental loss of one arm or leg 
$1000 for accidental loss of one hand or foot or sight of 
one eve 


25¢ a weekend per camper 

Pays Medical Expenses Up To: 
$2000 for each ACCIDENT 
Provides: 
$2000 for accidental death, loss of two limbs, loss of one 
limb and sight of one eye or loss of sight of both eyes 
$1500 for accidental loss of one arm or leg 
$1000 for accidental loss of one hand or foot or sight of 
one eve 
These plans are not available to residents of the state 
of lowa. 


Similar Medical Reimbursement plans as well as Tut- 
tion Refund plans are available for Private Camps. 
Complete details upon request. 


Please send me detailed information about Camp-Guard Insurance For: 


Private Camps 


[] Organizational Camps 


| would also like to receive a copy of the New 1960 Camp Planning Calendar. 





THE COMPANY BEHIND YOUR POLICY) 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY, 


one of America’s largest and strongest insurance institutions has 

been a pioneer and leader in all forms of health insurance since 1897. 
Together with the associated companies comprising the 
Continental-National Group, Continental Casualty issues approximately 
314 million policies each year. Over $1 billion in claims and 

other payments have been made by all departments to 

policyholders and their beneficiaries. 


A Member of the Continental-National Group 





Train, Plane, Bus or Car! 


Will modern trends make transportation 


a bigger problem for your campers ? 


[ PRESENT the trend is for rail- 
roads to eliminate many of their 
passenger trains and special camp 
trains. This is especially true in spars- 
ley populated outlying areas where, 
by their very nature, most camps are 
located. Camp directors are watching 
this situation very closely and are 
anticipating changes in the future as 
they relate to transporting campers 
and their baggage to and from camp. 
The experiences of many camps al- 
ready faced with this problem could 
be of great help to those camps that 
will be confronted with similar trans- 
portation difficulties in the near fu- 
ture. 


Directors Meet 


Recently a group of mid-west camp 
directors met and decided to find out 
how their campers’ parents felt about 
various methods of transportation. 
Both girls’ and boys’ camps were 
equally represented. A questionaire 
was sent out to a large group of 
parents by each of the participating 
camps. The questions and results were 
as follows: 

1. Would you approve of your child 
being transported from your home or 
from a central gathering point to 
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By Max J. Lorber 


Director, Camp Nebagamon 


some metropolitan center (or ap- 
proved airport) near camp on a char- 
tered plane of a regular commercial 
airline? 

Answer: Yes- 78.7% No- 21.3% 
Questionnaire 


2. Would you approve if a private 
corporation charter line was used? 

Answer: Yes- 15.9% No- 84.1% 

3. Would you prefer that your 
child travel to camp either from home 
or from a central gathering point by 
chartered bus? 

Answer: Yes- 61.4% No- 38.6% 

4. Rather than any of the above, 
would you prefer to drive your child 
to and from camp? 

Answer: Yes- 10.6% No- 89.4% 

Many interesting comments were 
received from the parents. The major- 
ity felt that part of the experience of 
going to camp would be lost if the 
children were not able to meet at a 
central point and go together on a 
special train or in special cars. 

Quite a few parents said that if the 
transportation was too great a prob- 
lem, they would send their children 
to a camp nearer home. 

The study also revealed there is a 
Jarge group of parents who are not 


ready or willing to let their children 
fly to and from camp. The greatest 
majority objected to the use of private 
charter airlines. Air transportation 
was felt to be much more expensive 
where the distance to camp was less 
than 500 miles. 


Many camps are now flying their 
campers to a central point and send- 
ing the baggage by means of com- 
mercial truck lines. The problem of 
foul-ups due to bad weather was also 
a major consideration. Other factors 
were also considered which vary ac- 
cording to the location of camp as it 
pertains to large airports and also the 
distances traveled by children to their 
respective camps. 


Bus Travel 


It was felt by many that bus trans- 
portation was adequate providing the 
distance of travel was not too great. 
A large majority were against driving 
their children to camp with the con- 
sensus Of opinion being that part of 
the camp experience was that of the 
child leaving home. Many parents 
felt that problems would result if they 
were to deliver their children to camp 
in the family car. 
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DON'T BUY ANYTHING 


{in Food Service Equipment) 
UNTIL YOU’VE SEEN OUR 


listed below: 


Ful 





SOME OF OUR OTHER SPECIALS | OF OUR OTHER SPECIALS ; 165 H 
ELECTRIC | 5 FT. SENIOR 55 CUP 3 QUART oe | ONE-PIECE 


POTATO |! 4 SECTION 


PEELERS | STEAM 1 TABLE a ee ELECTRIC | PITCHERS | TE,. 
ao el ben $9450] with $12 | | epee 75 | }-—e 9% 


WRITE, CALL OR VISIT OUR SHOWROOM. ASK FOR CAMP BULLETIN #60. 
JOIN OUR OVER 900 LOYAL SATISFIED CAMP CUSTOMERS FROM COAST TO COAST. 


7 East 22nd St. New York 10, N. Y. 
ADMIRAL EQUIPMENT CO. St atconauin 


1960 Camp Specials 


NO MAGIC, JUST SMART VOLUME BUYING that no other camp supply house has the capacity to handle . . . and we 
pass these savings on to you. EXAMPLE: Last week in December 1959 two leading melmac manufacturers, anxious to 
reduce their year end inventory of regular and slightly irregular ware called us for an order. Instead, we made a 
(ridiculously) low offer for the ENTIRE 50,000 dozen involved . . . which was accepted. Some of these many specials are 


18 oz. 


capacity 
Assorted Colors , Assorted Colors , l Assorted Colors Assorted Colors 


HEAVY-DUTY 

STACKING MUGS | COMPARTMENT | soup BOWLS DISHES 
| 
| 


$3O° | too $460 


| 
WATERTOWN 6° BREAD OR 10” DINNER FRUIT OR 
LIFETIME WARE CAKE PLATES PLATES | DESSERT DISHES 7 


a on. curs $40 $9.00 List $m 80 $18.00 List $ ggg | $9.00 List $MO5 | 
Ass‘t Colors 


13%" Oval 
PLATTERS or 


“| 9% INCH 12 oz. LUG LARGE SERVING 


PLATES 


a “3 


List 


Ass’t Colors Ass‘t Colors 
or Patterns ’ or Patterns Doz. Ass‘t Colors Doz. 


| 

AUTOMATIC ALUMINUM | _ STEEL | STAIN Finch | 
| 

| 


Do7 | 


AKER | Ice Guard 


Doz | Slight irr. 











WHEN YOU TALK OF 
CAMP WATER BEING SAFE... 


°° Fresh and clear’’ isn’t good enough 
<> 


“Natural well’’ water or “spring-fed” water doesn’t mean safe 


water. Chlorinated water does. No matter how clear and clean water 


+= looks, if it’s not chlorinated it’s fair game at any time for disease- 
— bearing bacteria. 

Chlorination of your drinking supply and swimming pool water 
with Wallace & Tiernan proven equipment ensures the safety of your 
camp water... and it costs just pennies per day. 

W&T chlorination equipment, backed by a nationwide service 
organization and 40 years of experience, serves thousands of camps 
throughout the country. 


Write today for information on how it can serve you. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, N.J. 
$-92 
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Orienteering 


Try this interesting woodcraft 


skill to add fun and adventure 


to your tripping program 


By Niels Jorgensen 


and Bent Nielsen 


RIENTEERING, defined as the 
sport of finding one’s way with- 

out benefit of road or trail is Swedish, 
just as Rugby is English and Baseball, 
American. From Sweden, where it 
now has more than 400,000 followers 
(both men and women,) it has spread 
to other Scandinavian countries and, 
more recently, to the United States. 
The ability to find one’s way 
through forests, on lakes, and in the 
open country is widespread among 
primitive tribes with some of them 
exhibiting amazing skill. Some people 
believed these people had a special 
sense of orientation, but experiments 


have proven this is not the case. They 


simply employ their five senses in a 
more useful way. We, the more “ad- 
vanced” people, can not rely entirely 
on our senses sO we employ the use 
of a compass. The fascination of 
getting out in the wilderness and liv- 
ing primitively away from civilization 
is appealing to more and more people 
every day. Knowledge of orienteering 
is, therefore, valuable to all outdoor 
sportsmen, fishermen, hunters, sailors, 
canoeists, and voyageurs. 

Orienteering can be easily inte- 
grated with other camp activities. It 
can be enjoyed as a hobby in itself 
or aS a competitive sport. It is camp 
like, adventuresome, fun, and can 
answer the needs of many campers. 
It can offer status and recognition to 
campers who may not have their 
needs answered in other program 
areas. 

Many camps engage in some map 
and compass work, especially in their 
tripping programs, but orienteering as 
a project itself is not widely known. 
Perhaps because it is still a rather 
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new sport for Americans (introduced 
in 1946) or possibly because many 
directors may not know where or 
how to acquire leaders. The problem 
of good instruction should not be too 
difficult, as anyone with tripping ex- 
perience could easily qualify. 

A handbook on orienteering by 
Stig Hederstrom and Bjorn Kjillstrom, 
“The Sport of Orienteering,” is one 
of the better ones published in the 
U.S. and is an excellent source of 
knowledge. Furthermore the cost of 
materials is so small, as compared to 
many other program areas, that it 
can be disregarded in relation to the 
amount of enjoyment it provides. 

We would like to give you some 
practical suggestions for carrying out 
an orienteering program in your own 
camp. This is based on our several 
years of experience at Camp Neba- 
gamon, Lake Nebagamon, Wisc., and 
as active participants in competitive 
orienteering in Sweden. 

The equipment for such a program 
comprises a compass and some topo- 
graphical maps. We have found the 
Silva Compass best suited for our 
purpose. It is simply constructed and 
mounted especially for orienteering 
purposes. There are three types: the 
Pathfinder (air filled), the Explorer 
and Ranger (both liquid filled.) For 
our purposes the Pathfinder will do 
nicely, but the advantages of having 
a steady needle in a liquid filled com- 
pass are many and should not be 
overlooked. The Ranger type also has 
a sighting mirror attached which aids 
in making very exact sightings. 

Maps used should be the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey type. Scales for such 
maps are usually 1:24,00 (1 inch: 
2.000 feet) or 1:62,500 (1 inch 
approximately 1 mile.) For map in- 
dex sheets of your state, maps and 
other information regarding topo- 
graphical maps write the Geological 
Survey, Washington 25, D.C., if you 


are east of the Mississippi River. For 
those west of the Mississippi River in- 
formation may be secured through 
the Geological Survey, Federal Cen- 
ter, Denver, Colo. 

In teaching orienteering, we used 
ranks based on individual achieve- 
ment. At Camp Nebagamon the Pio- 
neer rank is first. Campers at this 
stage receive 15 minutes of instruction 
on the functioning of the compass 
and after measuring their pace for 
a hundred feet, start on a compass 
course within the camp. There are 
also a variety of games that can be 
used at this point. One is to give each 
camper an initial reading such as 228 
degrees for 75 feet. After following 
this correctly they find another read- 
ing and following this to a_ third 
reading. Eventually by following the 
readings correctly they will return to 
the point where they started. Travel- 
ing this course should not take more 
than one hour. 


Map Reading 


The next rank, Frontiersman, in- 
volves map reading, measuring, and 
how to take readings from map to 
field and vice versa. In this rank 
campers are allowed to take cross 
country hikes which rely entirely on 
compass work. 

Our third rank, the Tripper, is de- 
signed to encourage advanced skills 
in orienteering. Hikes outside camp 
and courses with control points mark- 
ed on the map are laid out. Each con- 
trol point must be visited by the 
camper. Evening hikes with a few 
astronomical facts regarding direc- 
tions. are not only technically bene- 
ficial but also provide many new 
experiences for youngsters. 

For competition a course similar to 
those used by the adult clubs in Scan- 
dinavian countries might be feasible. 
In such a situation campers would be 
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METALS 

FELT 

CORK 

MOSAICS 
LOOPERS 
WOODEN ITEMS 
STICK CRAFT 
CANDLE MAKING 
LEATHER KITS 
TOOLS 

PLASTIC EMBEDDING 


om ETC. 
Of Course, 


from:.... 


i. 
Where Can You Get 
Everything For Your 


CRAFT Program 





Request your new 4 x 6’ fifty-star 
flag. It’s FREE with purchase of $100 
or more before May 10th, 1960. One 
flag, only, to each camp. 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS 


COMPANY 





4707 Euclid Avenue 5832 Chicago Avenue 4 East 16th Street 
Cleveland 3, Ohio Chicago 51, Ill. New York 3, N. Y. 


1960 REFERENCE BOOK FREE FOR THE ASKING 
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When seconds count... 


A MB U Ennergency kis 


Restores the breath of life 


In swimming accidents or other respira- 
tory emergencies, the AMBU hand 
operated resuscitator and foot operated 
suction pump brings advantages impor- d A 50 , 
tant to every camp— _ct eiearshirts ho 


Headscorve® “ 


e always ready for instant use | | fnted 
° efficient, simple to operate MAIL Emblems: sah insign'? 
e no time-wasting set-up ro ode! ar colors 
* compact, portable YOUR CAMP in offICIO 
e no electricity or oxygen needed EMBLEM 
Write for additional information . . . or telephone FOR FREE SAMPLE T-SHIRT 
collect to OSborne 5-5200 (Hatboro, Pa.) 





VICTORIA PRINTED PRODUCTS Inc. 


512 Lucas Ave., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


/ AIR-SHIELDS, Ive J® 


Hatboro, Pa. *Trademark 








required to follow a course in the 
shortest time possible or to visit as 
many points as they could in a given 
time. 

For older campers who have be- 
come skilled with their compasses, 
there is always the challenge of a new 
and unexplored area. For an ad- 
vanced rank in orienteering, drawing 
to scale a map of a small area (part 
of the camp grounds, for instance) 1s 
not only excellent for working in the 
field, but can also be used as a rainy 
day activity. Along with drawing 
should go the ability to plot one’s 
position at sea (or on a lake.) Here 
again, it can be a prerequisite for 
going on trips. 

The very fact that orienteering can 
be combined with so many other ac- 
tivties makes it all the more worth 
while. Orienteering hikes can be taken 
in conjunction with nature lore, 
photography, and fishing or with sail- 
ing and canoeing trips. But apart 
from that, it is hard to describe the 
thrill of finding the control points, 
after having crossed woods, brush. 
and hills, exactly where one expects 
to find them. It gives a sense of con- 
fidence; a reward for being exact and 
persistent, and it might give the camp- 
ers many experiences with nature and 
wildlife which otherwise might not 
have been enjoyed. 

Orienteering is a sport that requires 
and contributes toward not only phy- 
sical strength but the faculties of quick 
perception, exactness, and imagina- 
tion (picturing the countryside when 
looking at a map.) It is for groups as 
well as individuals and the possibilities 
for varying the courses are unlimited. 
It has proven exciting to campers 10 
years old and up. 

We do feel however, that an im- 
portant aspect of orienteering is the 
way in which it acquaints youngsters 
with nature. It is important that this 
appreciation for the out-of-doors, of 
simple, primitive, and original things, 
be strong in the leader who is to con- 
duct this project. If this is the case, 
there is a good chance that this same 
appreciation for the out-of-doors will 
“rub off’ onto the campers. 

Apart from the technical side, this 
program provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity on hikes and trips to discuss 
many phases of life and nature — 
and as in our case, much discussion 
about life in Sweden and the Scan- 
dinavin countries. 


—Niels Jorgensen and Bent Nielsen, 
both from Denmark, have spent 
several season at Camp Nebagmon 
in Wisconsin. Other camps wishing 
further information on Orienteering 
may contact Niels and Bent at: 
Koll. lll, v. 118, Universitetspark- 
en, Aarhus, Denmark. 
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Real fresh-potato fluff and flavor! 


We knew you wanted an instant product all along— 
if it made the real thing. Mashed potatoes that were 
good as fresh. (Something you never got from various 
granular-type potato products.) The kind that only 


Pillsbury Flakes can make. The only kind that 
Pillsbury would sell. 


No doubt about it, the way you’ve taken to our 
new Potato Flakes. Exactly what you wanted. 

And since we’re in the business all the way, we've 
now made them even more profitable for you to use: 





NEW 5-LB. BAG! (6 to a case) Designed for full- 
time, volume users. Less storage space. Fewer pack- 
ages to open. No container disposal problem. And! 
Lower portion cost—1.7¢ per 3-oz. serving, including 
fresh milk. 164 servings. Still available: 410 can (6 to 
a case). 2!. lbs., 82 servings. 


BEST 
Pillsbury fz does it 10) 





for Camp Foods that 
Build Good Will as 
they Satisfy Outdoor 
Appetites .. . specify 


SEIDEL 


SEIDEL . 


Samples on 
Request to 
Directors & 
Dietitians 

CAMP SERVICE DIVI- 


offers prepared 
mixes, 
toppings, 


Seidel’s 
SION 
baking 


beverages, 
desserts, extracts, 


icings. 


products, canned chicken, fruit pre-— 


serves, sauces, soups, etc. Send for 
your Portion Control Tables and 
Product Resume. 


Trail Paeckets® 


The original and still unequalled! 
Over 20 million 
Choice of 40 different items (many 


servings sold. 


with meat) in individual or multiple 
packs, including our New Kwik 
Shake, a chocolate flavored malt 
beverage and other unusual items 
for the coming season. Convenient! 
Tasty! Nutritious! Economical! 
Write for your Trail Packet Guide 


now. 


AD. SEIDEL 


and Son, Incorporated 


2323 Pratt Bivd., Elk Grove Village, Ill. 
(Suburban Chicago) 


42 Lispenard St., New York 13, N. Y. 
(Eastern Branch) 
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Successful Experiment Shows 


By Sidney Freedman 


NE OF THE principal values of 
school camping is that it affords 
the opportunity to move out of the 
insulated realm of classroom theory 
into the life-like laboratory of a na- 
tural setting. If this is a desirable 
educational technique for “normal” 
children, then the experience is at 
least as valuable for mentally handi- 
capped youngsters. These children 
can absorb very little abstract ma- 
terial and learn more effectively 
first-hand, concrete experience. 

Unfortunately, many schools for 
the mentally retarded are not taking 
advantage of the possibilities of camp- 
ing as an integral part of their mean- 
ingful school program. If they are 
apprehensive about camping for 
children of such limited intelligence, 
then their fears can be reduced. Years 
ago many people were hesitant about 
the practicality of camping programs 
for the physically handicapped; now 
there is almost universal acceptance. 

The conviction that camping has 
much to contribute to the education 
of the mentally handicapped child 
prompted the Chicago School for Re- 
tarded Children to experiment in the 
field of school camping. 

A classroom group was _ selected 
which consisted of five and six year 
old children of both sexes. Some 
were mongoloids; others were brain- 
injured. I.Q.’s ranged between 35 and 
65. Each of the children was toilet- 
trained by day, and all were capable 
of feeding themselves when handled 
firmly. While their speech was not 
readily understandable to outsiders, 
none of them had any gross physical 
defects. Not one had ever been away 
from home before. 

Because of the many upper respira- 
tory difficulties experienced by some 
retarded children, the youngsters were 
seen by a pediatrician within an hour 


, 
School Camping 


Your Camp to Help The 


before departing for Camp Henry 
Horner at Round Lake, Ill. In addi- 
tion to various anti-convulsant drugs, 
the medical kit included ointment to 
relieve the discomfort of morning 

inulated eyelids’ which seem to 
commonly affect young mongoloids. 

Also taken along were standard 
classroom materials so that certain 
daily routines, which provide the 
security of the familiar, could be 
maintained, Each child was permitted 
to bring along a favorite doll or toy 
with which he ordinarily slept. In 
addition, like most other new camp- 
ers, they brought enough of every- 
thing else to comfortably withstand a 
two-year siege! 

Homesickness was one of the most 
formidable problems the staff antici- 
pated facing. This reaction is not un- 
common even among five year olds 
of normal intelligence, to say nothing 
of the less mature retardates. Con- 
sequently, the complete absence of 
discomfort or unhappiness was sur- 
prisingly gratifying. In fact, adjust- 
ment to a strange environment was 
made with a minimum of difficulty. 
Enuresis, commonly considered a 
sympton of insecurity, was nearly 
non-existent. This was true even for 
those children whose parents warned 


_us that the problem was usual at 


home. 

Our goals for this experience did 
not differ significantly from _ those 
most of you would formulate for a 
normal school-camping program. 
They were: 

1. Provide New Experiences. This 
was not difficult, since almost every- 
thing was a new experience for those 
over-protected youngsters. Boating, 
roasting hot dogs, learning to roller- 
skate on the black-top courts (much 
safer than city streets,) and seeing 
strange animals and flowers, were 
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Another Way For 


Mentally Handicapped 


among the most talked about new 
experiences. 

2. Promote Greater Self-Sufficiency 
and Independence. By being more de- 
manding of these children in the area 
of self-help, permitting them to 
struggle awhile, and then praising 
their successes, we attempted to instill 
in them greater confidence and a 
growing desire to do things for them- 
selves. These tasks included dressing 
completely, eating properly, brushing 
teeth, washing, etc. 

3. Provide A Good Time. We felt 
that “fun” was one of our most im- 
portant goals. Ordinarily, these 
youngsters are social isolates, barren 
of opportunity for pleasurable group 
experience. We knew that camping 
would afford the kind of program 
they would not soon forget. 


Rest for Parents 


4. Give the Parents A Rest. Al- 
though most camp directors do not 
consider this their function, we never- 
theless feel that we can perform a 
legitimate service for conscientious 
parents who have never had a day’s 
respite from ministering to their 
handicapped child. Family tensions 
can often be eased when parents have 
a little leisure time to spend with each 
other. 

From the foregoing, it should be 
apparent to educators that camping 
could have an important place in the 
training of the mentally retarded. 
Consequently, it is hoped that camp 
people, when called upon, will recog- 
nize and seize the opportunity to lend 
their facilities and special skills to 
the growth of this exciting concept. 


—Mr. F reedman is the executive Di- 
rector of the Chicago School for 
Retarded Children. 
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You get total participation in your 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
with a Gree Harvard Kit for Gold Medal 


HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 
Le mail omelet 


is tourna- 
TENNIS CO: le tennis 
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60Siale S1., Bosion, Mass. 





CENTRALIZE 


your food preparation 


and SAVE MONEY 





@ Greatest Durability 
@ Highest Permanent 
Thermal Efficiency 
@ Unequaled Sanitation 


All 
Stainless 


SERVED THRU 


CARRIER A FAUCET 


& PAN 
ASSEMBLY 


ALL BEVERAGES 
INCLUDING MILK 


ANY HOT OR COLD 

BEVERAGE EXCEPT MILK 
Eliminate Costly Duplication Of Equip- 
ment, Labor And Space By Adopting The 
“AerVoiD-Central Kitchen System” 
Serve Food or Beverages piping Hot 
or refreshingly Cold to any number of 
people, at any number of locations, any 
distance, with Portable ““AerVoiDs” — 


Their permanently efficient VACUUM- | 
INSULATION does not settle, shrink | 
or deteriorate. It provides a positive | 


“Safeguard” against insanitary leak- 
age, because it re- 


quires Air-Tight | 
Construction of | 


the Greatest Dur- 
ability — Specify 
“AerVoiD” to be 
Sure! 


® Highest In Quality 
®@ Lowest In Cost 


Write for FREE Literature Kit CM-23 


Vacuum Can Co. 
19 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, Ill., U.S.A. 


With Sonitary Construction 
Requirements (Ordinonce 
\And Code Pub. No. 37) 


OF THE U 5S 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE 
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Let References Help 


You Counsel Staff 


By Willa 


S EACH camping season opens 
the director greets the old staff 
along with the untried counselors who 
are coming to camp for their first 
leadership experiences. For the next 
month or two the director sits on pins 
and needles hoping the chosen group 
will be “johnny-on-the-spot” and able 
to meet the varying situations. How- 
ever, deep down there is that feeling 
of knowing that probably one of the 
chosen counselors will have difficulty 
adjusting to outdoor living when it 
becomes a 24-hour a day role; an- 
other who gets along fine with people 
until he is suddently aware that he 
will be with the same people day in 
and day out; and someone who, for 
no apparent reason at all, seems to 
get caught up in a personality trait 
that momentarily bids to engulf the 
victim. 

In working with each new staff 
member, we try to raise ourselves to 
our highest capacities, draw on our 
best experiences, and remember the 
basic fundamentals of social behavior. 
All this is very well for generalizing 
and sometimes even serves the pur- 
pose. However, by planning well in 
advance one might use a very valu- 
able tool—the actual reference forms 
received with all staff applications. 
This tool will aid in understanding 
staff members both from their own 
self evaluations and from the opinions 
of others. 

If our interests in each and every 
staff member go beyond routine 
supervision, we must prove it. The 
degree to which this is done lies in 
our inter-relationships, our experience 
and the confidence we have in our 
own ability. 

The method outlined here proved 
most satisfactory in one camp. 

Reference sheets were sent out, not 
only to the three references proposed 
by the applicant, but also to faculty 


members, employers and acquaint- 


ances of the prospective staff member. 
Included on this sheet were a number 


Oldham 


of desirable qualities along with vari- 
ous contrasting traits. The person re- 
ceiving the questionnaire was asked 
to: 1. Check five traits that most 
clearly stood out as characteristic of 
the person being considered; 2. To 
check those traits where they felt the 
applicant needed assistance in order 
to develop a well baianced personal- 
ity. Each camp would have its own 
list of qualities to be enumerated so 
no actual list is given here but it 
should contain such items as: Leader- 
ship, teaching ability, emotional stabil- 
ity, immaturity, tendency to be care- 
less, and others. 

Information from all counselor 
reference forms was then consolidated 
on a summary sheet. After the staff 
had been selected, the first use of this 
information was as an aid in -deter- 
mining which counselors should be 
grouped together. Naturally position 
and skills of each had a lot to do 
with these groupings. As the summer 
progressed it proved to be well worth 
the effort to have given time and 
consideration in trying to bring a 
balance of general personality traits 
into effect. 

Several days after the first campers 
had arrived and the staff showed signs 
of settling down to a steady pace, a 
copy of the summary sheet with the 
following explanation was given to 
each staff member: 


Confidential—Self Evaluation 


“The characteristics listed below 
are also those that were included on 
the list given to the references you 
suggested when applying for this posi- 
tion. The camp director has a com- 
panion sheet giving a summary of 
how you were evaluated by not only 
the persons you named but also by 
other faculty members, employers, 
and acquaintances of yours. This 
summary, together with your own self 
evaluation, will be the basis for your 
first staff conference. You need not 
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show your self evaluation form to the 
director. This form has been given to 
you in advance only to help you think 
clearly. You are asked to do as honest 
a self evaluation as you are capable 
of doing. 

“From any suggestions you might 
have, plus information from the sum- 
mary sheet, the topic of your first 
conference with the director will be 
arranged. This conference is aimed at 
helping you and the director plan a 
program to see that your personal 
growth may continue during your ex- 
perience at camp.” 

It was interesting to note that quite 
frequently the self evaluation of the 
person was in accord with the check 
marks on the summary sheet. When 
a staff member showed resentment of 
something checked, even in only one 
column, a careful discussion between 
counselor and director was held to 
see whether or not a blind spot had 
been uncovered. 

On the self evaluation sheet and 
during the initial conference with the 
director each counselor was also given 
an opportunity to tell: 

1. The type of traits they admired 
in another person. 

2. The traits they did not like to 
see in others. 

3. Why they thought persons might 
have checked something if it was on 
the negative side, and whether they 
felt there was basis for this check 
mark. 

4. What their personal hope was 
for their own development. 


Continuing Program 


After the entire summary had been 
explored by director and staff mem- 
ber, they came to a decision whether 
the staff member wanted and would 
receive guidance and an opportunity 
to improve himself or whether he 
preferred to drop the plan. For those 
who asked for specific help a second 
conference was held midway through 
the camp season. During the last 
week of camp a third and final session 
was held with the director to discuss 
if the counselor felt any improvement 
had been made and how this program 
might be continued after leaving 
camp. 

When not in use these forms, along 
with the reference forms and applica- 
tion of the individual staff members 
were kept in the locked, confidential 
file of the director. They also prove 
of value for serveral years for often 
the director receives requests from 
staff members to fill out references 
for other jobs. 


—An earlier article by Mrs. Oldham, 
“Go After Good Staff References” 
appeared in the December 1959 
issue of Camping Magazine. 
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CHOICE OF CAMP DIRECTORS EVERYWHERE 
rtlumi- Span PORTABLE PIERS 


Here is the answer to your dock problems. Alumi-Span all-aluminum 

piers are easily installed to any desired size and shape regardless of 

bottom composition or contour. And just as easily removed to prevent 

winter damage. Present no storage problem. 

Many successful installations at both large and small camps and resorts. Write today for 

testimonials and illustrated brochure. We will glady help you plan your installation. 
127 McKenzie St. 


METALLOY PRODUCTS CO. Hudson, Mich. 











For a more durable 


FAST DRYING 


SURFACING 


OUTDOOR BASKETBALL COURTS 

GOLF TEES AND TRAPS 

SPRINTING TRACKS 

BADMINTON AND HANDBALL COURTS 


also for 


75% less expensive than composition materials 
Unaffected by extreme changes in temperature 
Permanent color 

Dust-free non-slip surface 

Lowest upkeep by actual tests 


cast DRYING Wherever sports are held—schools, colleges, institutions 
TENNIS court and municipalities, chances are you'll find either REDKOTE 
SURFACING or GREENKOTE, the natural pulverized slate surfacing. 
Both the soft shade REDKOTE and the eye ease GREEN- 
KOTE show marking lines clearly and need no wetting. 
= There is more resiliency, true bounce and less strain on 
ne A | players and equipment. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


It could be the beginning of a most 
profitable investment for you. 


=" YORKMONT SLATE CO., INC., Granville, N. Y. 
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ACA President Rogers 


Nationwide Activities, 


Quality-crafted By Fred Rogers 
President, ACA 


with the “world’s 


Magazine deadlines being what 
they are, this report was written in 
advance of the ACA Golden Anni- 
versary Convention at San Francisco 
but you are reading it after that 
meeting. Were it possible to postpone 
deadlines, we feel confident our re- 
port would be “starry-eyed” with full 

FULTO information on the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting, the Board’s actions, 
the wonderful hospitality of the 

€ A M Pe MG Northern California host Section, the 
inspiring program we experienced and 
the exciting visit in the land of the 

TE NTS Golden Gate. The next issue of the 
magazine will cover these matters in 

| detail. 

are made stronger... Those of you who attended the 
Convention were able to pick up 

to last longer! _ copies of the Annual reports to the 
membership by the Executive Direc- 


Fulton tents are rugged compan- tor and President. These reports are 
a written resume of the activities of 


ions summer after su beca “sen 

they are etainninal rad mes the Association in the first year of 
treated with an exclusive Fulton 9 Pragya a - pie a : i. 
on and reinforced through- | coming ig i Sar ahi of 

out. | . Passio Te 
» & Economically priced, quickly long range ACA priorities. A limited 
a delivered ... available in all stand- UPPY. be vi sn tana Psa “a ny 
Also pup tents, hammocks we sues ond types, of Corem- ciation Bradford Woods, Mostins- 
and tarps ge ee r specipoations. ville Ind We recommend this espe- 

t . | , 
Pilg a ee ne mea | cially if you have little contact with 
. an active Section of ACA and thus 
are not able to know the magnitude 


ull fon P.O. Box 1726 of the total ACA program. 
COTTON MILLS Atlanta 1, Georgia One of the exciting “firsts” of the 
Convention was the introduction of 
the book, “Light from A Thousand 
Campfires.” This is a compilation of 
95 of the best articles from Camping 
| Magazine down through the years. It 
ALL-NEW | is practically a “must” for a camp 
library. It will be especially useful in 
staff training and CIT courses. The 
book sells for $4.95 and can be 


FoLp-Kin G ordered through the ACA Publica- 











tions Committee by writing the Na- 
oe canine FOLDING BANQUET tional Headquarters. By the way, 
a a ee s TABLE LINE | many publications on camping sub- 

FREE-1960 CATALOG AND DIRECT-TO-INSTITUTIONS PRICES | | jects may be purchased through this 


Kitchen committees, social groups, attention! Direct-from-factory prices — discounts up to | _ committee, so note carefully the list- 
© FOLD-KING | eee Saget Cw ase NS ings you will receive from ACA or 


1960 FOLD-KING FOLDING BANQUET TABLES are unmatched for quality, durability, . 
convenience, handsome appearance. NEW—completely automatic lock on pedestals and legs, write the National Headquarters for 
snaps” them rigidly in place. New pedestal and frame construction. 68 models and sizes. a list of available publications. 


Ask for our beautiful new catalog with color of Folding T olding Chairs ss 
and Chair Trucks, Portable Partitions, Bulletin Boards, Folding Risers aud Piatione Suaen Another first for ACA is the an- 
nouncement of the winner of the 
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Reports Current 


Program, Plans 


lege graduate doing advance research 
work on a camping subject. This is 
the first of three such scholarships 
given by the Michigan Section to the 
Research and Studies Committee for 
annual award. The final papers will 
be available to members as a service 
of the Studies and Research Commit- 
tee. 

We are proud to announce that two 
important Committees have been ac- 
tivated in recent weeks. 

Catharine Hammett, with the co- 
operation of Julian Salomon and 
Emily Welch, has agreed to prepare 
1 “History of ACA”—a timely pres- 
entation of the first 50 years of our 
Association. Many of you have ma- 
terial that will be useful to them. We 
urge you to send it, c/o National 
Headquarters. 

C. Walton Johnson has accepted 
the Chairmanship of a committee to 
continue to study and prepare for 
presentation an ACA “Code of 
Ethics.” 


Membership Drive 


The membership campaign is now 
under way with an outstanding or- 
ganization set up to provide the im- 
petus. It is interesting to see the dif- 
ferent approaches each Section is 
using to try to reach its goal. From 
this point on, the job is up to each 
of us, as individuals, so let’s join the 
fun and take ACA “over the top” in 
our 10,000 member goal. We surely 
don’t have to look far for prospects! 
Even with the wonderful growth of 
the last two years, there are still more 
than 65% of the nation’s camps who 
do not have Camp Memberships and 
thousands of camp related people 
who are not, but should be, members 
of ACA. Let’s make it a “one gets 
one” campaign and we'll embarrass 
the Membership Chairman for his 
modest goal! 

The response of the memberships 
in requests for the “I Go to Camp” 
folder exhausted the first printing by 
a substantially great amount. It 1s 
hoped that a second printing may be 
possible, but if not, original requests 
will be trimmed so that all who re- 
quested will get a good supply. By the 
way, don’t miss the very clever TV 
commercial on camping which is be- 
ing used in the Kool-Aid contest pro- 
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What's NEW In 
Inexpensive Camp Crafts 
For 1960 


@ PLASTIC CRYSTLETTS | 
For Plastic Embedding \*\ 


@ PLASTIC MOLDS. 


For Plaster Cutie AIM your CUB. press finger-tip 


switch .. . and pin-point sg words 
300 yards away! Only 3 Ibs. A child 
can handle itc— but CUB speaks 
with a lion’s voice. NOT a Ray 
A sturdy, all-aluminum, transistor- 
ized instrument, by the makers of 
Audio Hailer. For boat owners, 
campers, outdoors men. Tu-tone 
Ivory and Sunrise finish. At marine 
and sport stores or from Audio 
Equipment Co., Inc., Dept. ¢. 
Port Washington, N. Y. ' 


3 Ibs. 


| : $4795 : 


Complete 

with bat- 

tery and 
wrist-strap. 


For Mosaics 


Send 25¢ for new 1960 Catalog 


HAZEL PEARSON HANDICRAFTS 
P.O. Box 193, Temple City, Calif. 
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CAMP DIRECTORS: 

ADD NEW CAMPERS AND NEW INTEREST TO YOUR 
SHOOTING PROGRAMS 
Over 1,200 Camps Now Participating 


traditionally like rifles. Girls, too, like to earn nationally recognized awards. Both 
will proudly display shooting awards earned at YOUR CAMP — on their sweaters and jackets, 


| and will want to add more the following seasons. 





Your Charter fee of only $5.00 pays the annual dues of one, two or all three National Rifle 
Association shooting programs. Included in the complete package are free instruction manuals, 
range construction plans, camper handbooks, instructor placement service and THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN magazine, NRA‘s monthly publication. 
AVAILABLE SHOOTING PROGRAMS 

1. .22 caliber rim-fire rifle, distance 50 feet, 50’ NRA targets. 

2. Pneumatic or CO rifle, distance 25 feet, 25’ NRA targets. 

3. Spring-type rifle (BB guns), distance 15 feet, 15’ NRA targets. 


Complete the coupon below and receive your NRA Charter with all of the benefits to your 
| camp and campers — or ask for a camp information packet. 





6h CAMP 

NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
1601 RHODE ISLAND AVENUE , 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
Gentlemen: 
|_| We enclose check for $5.00. Please send our 1960 Summer Camp Charter and 

benefits of the complete NRA shooting programs. 
[| We want to receive the Camp Information Packet. 
Send to: 
Name 


Address 
City 


Title 








State 





Camp Name 





Camp Address 
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Ilinois Baptist State Camp, Pinckneyville, lil. 


Photos taken at 


a as Res See a 
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eliminate 

lily pads 
water weeds 
algae 

water Scum 
insect larvae 


(AQUATIC WEED KILLER) 


Just spray it over the water surface and both sub- 
merged and emergent weeds and scum will be destroyed 
within 48 hours. One treatment will give you cleaner lakes, 
ponds, and streams for as long as 10 years. See how 
Parko Algaecide can help you. 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE TODAY 


PARKE-HILL CHEMICAL CORP. 
29C BERTEL AVENUE 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 
MOunt Vernon 8-7220-1-2 





ALVERT 


Exploring with 
Quotn SOUPS 


The Mt. Everest Expedition, 
Andean Expedition and African 
exploration teams have termed 
QUORN SOUPS “The most 
handy imaginable provision.” 


For a quick, but delicious meal, 
nothing beats QUORN SOUPS 
Easy to prepare. Portion con 
trolled. No leftovers, no waste, 
no refrigeration 





6 types in handy bar pack — 

@ Chicken 

@ Vegetabie 
@ Tomato 

@ Mushroom 
@ Celery 

@ Oxtail 

3 oz. bar makes 45 ozs. of soup. 








VAVASSEUR & CO 








INDIAN CRAFT 


Send for 48 Page Illustrated Catalog 


Supplies 
for all 
Indian 


GREY OWL INDIAN CRAFT CO. 


4518 SEVENTH AVENUE, Dept. C-60 
BROOKLYN 20, N. Y. 


GE 63287 





motion. Also—did you read the in- 
teresting and provocative camp story 
in the January 30 Saturday Evening 
Post entitled, “The Boy from the 
Woods’’? 

Elsewhere in Camping Magazine 
you will find the report of the recent 
election. From six outstanding candi- 
dates ACA membership has chosen 
three fine leaders for President-elect, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. We 
congratulate the winners and assure 
the membership of fine stewardship 
of ACA affairs under their leadership. 
It is unfortunate that equally capable 
people have to be “losers.” But, 
“losers” are winners, too, in this case, 
for they will continue their already 
fine contributions and efforts in be- 
half of ACA program. 

Thanks to the many who have 
written us with opinions relative to 
the Family Camping proposal. Each 
is carefully considered and is included 
in the continuing study and delibera- 
tion of the Board. An interested and 
concerned membership is gratifying 
and is the mark of a vibrant program. 

The 1960 camping season is rapid- 
ly approaching. Be sure to keep 
enough time for your ACA Section 
affairs within your time budget — 
even in these busy spring days. Also, 
remember—10,000 members by Mav 
Ist! 


ACA Membership 


Names Officers 


Members of the American Camp- 
ing Association have named Stanley 
Michaels, President-elect; J. Wendell 
Howe, Vice-president; and Otto Ro- 
sahn, Treasurer. The newly-elected 
officers were introduced at ceremonies 
at the ACA National Convention in 
San Francisco. 

Stanley Michaels, pictured on this 
issue's cover, is director and owner 
of Camp Nahelu in Michigan. Stan 
was serving as ACA vice-president at 
the time of his election. Long active 
in Section and Regional work, Stan 
has also worked closely for many 
years with the National ACA organi- 
zation. From 1952 to 1957, he was 
chairman of the national Standards 
Committee and was instrumental in 
the initiation and implementation of 
the nation-wide Camp Standards pro- 
gram. 

J. Wendell Howe, ACA’s new Vice- 
president, is director and owner of 
Skylake Camps in California. His 
most recent service to the ACA Na- 
tional organization was as chairman 
of the Golden Anniversary Conven- 
tion in San Francisco. Wendell has 
also been active in the Northern Cali- 
fornia Section and in Regional work. 
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Wendell will serve as the Vice-presi- 
dent representing private camps. 


J. Wendell Howe 


Otto Rosahn, owner and director of 
Camp Birchwoods in Massachusetts, 
has had previous experience in ACA 
financial matters for he is a_ past 
chairman of the National Finance 


Otto Rosahn 


Committee. As Treasurer of ACA, 
Otto will continue his history of serv- 
ice to ACA both nationally and on 
Sectional and Regional levels. He is 
a past-president of the New York 
Section and a past chairman of the 
Region II Convention Program com- 
mittee. 





John P. Sprague 


Dr. John P. Sprague passed away 
in January in Orlando, Florida. Dr. 
Sprague was the first and only Presi- 
dent of the Mid-west Camp Directors 
Association, from 1921 to 1924, and 
was President of the Camp Directors 
Association from 1929 to 1930. These 
associations were among those which 
later formed the ACA. 

Dr. Sprague was owner of two 
northern Wisconsin camps; he estab- 
lished Camp Minocqua in 1905 and 
Clear Water Camp in 1914. 
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CAMPING 
TENTS 


FROM 


Hoosier i 4 


Hoosier offers you the fin- 
est and most complete line 
of camping tents on the 
market at prices that will 
save you money. 


PERMANENT CAMP TENTS 
Designed for platform frame or long term camping. 
Wonderful protective shelter for girls or boys in 


camp. Choice of either 


Khaki Water Resistant 


Treated or Flame Resistant Khaki Flamefoil Army 


Duck in durable 12.63 oz. weight. 


Front and rear 


doors roll up. Reinforced at all points of strain. 


FORESTER UMBRELLA TENT 


is especially suited for 
group leaders. Provides ample 
headroom for adults with many 
features to make camp life more 
comfortable and enjoyable. Made 
in 9x9 and 11x9 sizes, center pole 
or center poleless frames available. 


This tent 


Ae Lay BY : 
Me Lh 


THE MOUNTAINEER TENT 


Especially designed for canoe trips 
and hiking, this tent sleeps 2 men 
comfortably. Sewed in floor, zipper 
screen door with riser, 6’ wide and 
8’ long with 3’6” height. Made of 
6.2 oz. Pearl B Water and Mildew 
Resistant Drill. 


Hoosier CAMPING ACCESSORIES 
e@ Sleeping Bags — assure your campers a full nights sleep in 
comfort and protection. Choice of 4 models. 
e Air Mattresses — both rubber and vinyl in several models. 
e Packs — a complete assortment especially designed for 
overnight hikes and field trips. 


FREE! 


Comp Tent Catalog 60-12. Com- 
plete descriptions and prices of 
all tents. Catalog 60-$1. Camp- 
ing accessories. Write for your 
copy today! 


Camping Division, 


_—— & CANVAS GOODS CO., INC. 


1302 West Washington Street 


Indionapolis 6, Indiana 











Box 772 


CANOE TRAILERS 


For the fifteenth consecutive 
year ALCRAFT will supply 
4-6-8 Canoe Trailers to camps. 


NO PRICE CHANGE SINCE 1957 


Write for folder 


ALCRAFT COMPANY 


Lake Wales, Florida 


REE | 


¢ Shapes * Jewelry 





Findings * Enamels 
(In shaker-top,  un- 


breakable bottles) ® 





Kilns ° Exciusive 
Imported Tools 
New Complete Catalog Will Be Out Soon — 
Reserve Your Copy Now! 
THE JEWELRY CRAFTSMAN CO. 
139 N. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 2, ILL 








HERE’S MORE BEAUTY... MORE VALUE 
Designed for Safety First! 


- ~~ OY 
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STEEL PIER 


The “World's safest pier’ provides a non-skid, rust 

resistant, cool deck surface that lasts a lifetime. Sturdy, 

steady, strong, easy to set up, take down and _ store o-~ 
Available in any size, shape or combination. Complete &.. 
accessories include: benches, ladders, diving platforms, a 


“4 
lifeguard towers, signal lights, mooring arms ee 
all designed for quick installation Lae 
Ole) 4. ia hea a your loke front with o STANDARD STEEL PIER. Write 


or send us a rough sketch for free recommendations 


steps, 


Cas\ 
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PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 


Factory: Dept. C, 2836 S. 16th Street 
Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 


Eastern Branch: Building E- 285, Route 4 
Paramus, New Jersey 





Dress up your camp with 
AVENARIUS 
minimum cube 


reasonable prices 


‘ aan | Beautifies and Preserves Wood 
assure successful | STAIN — Beautiful ne ¢ ; 


. - rustic brown 
Tripping Programs PRESERVER — Double 
Order 


and triples the life 
full prepackaged menus 


PROVEN BEST IN THE FIELD 


TERMITE STOPPER — 
BY THOUSANDS OF CAMPERS 


complete trail 
feeding 


with minum weight 





individual 


Saves valuable struc- 
tures _ . 
Apply anywhere — spray, brush or quick dip 
CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
Dept. C, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 





answer the call 


“TRAIL UNITS” 


Complete menus — four campers/one day 
Breakfast - Lunch - Supper 
In a box 11%x 11" x 4/2” - Only 6% Ibs 


Write for catalog and price list. 


CHUCK WAGON FOODS 
Division of Bolton Farm Packing Co., Inc. 


join and serve 


Newton 64, Massachusetts 

















Student Serves On 
Editorial Staff 


This month’s issue of Camping 
Magazine has had the added services 
of a “guest” editorial worker. Richard 
Jaenicke, senior at Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mass., began work 
at the magazine’s Plainfield, N. J., 
offices in January. He will continue 
working with the magazine’s staff un- 
til the middle of March. Dick, his 
college advisors and Galloway Pub- 
lishing Co. developed a plan so that 
he could spend approximately 10 
weeks in an organization serving the 
camping field. All seniors at Spring- 
field College participate in field work. 

Dick, a Recreation and Youth 
Leadership major, has had experience 
on college publications as well as 


— 


Richard Jaenicke 


several years of counseling work. He 
has been a counselor at Camp Med- 
O-Lark and Camp Wyonegonic, both 
in Maine, and at Boy Scout Camp 
Mattatuck in Connecticut. 

During his first six weeks at Gallo- 
way Publishing Co., Dick has worked 
on many of the jobs involved in pub- 
lishing Camping Magazine. He has 
edited copy, worked on advertising 
sales, proofread, done layout work 
and worked closely with the printer. 
By the time this copy reaches you, 
Dick will have worked on it from be- 
ginning to end—from editing manu- 
scripts to mailing out copies. 


National Wildlands News 


Our national parks, monuments 
and wildlife refuges are being cham- 
pioned by a monthly newspaper, Na- 
tional Wildlands News. The first is- 
sue went out to subscribers Decem- 
ber 1. The paper’s intent is to build 
an informed public to defend our na- 
tional sanctuaries and preserve them 
for the uses for which they have been 
established. For more information 
write to National Wildlands News, 
2607 Connecticut Ave., Washington 
8, D. C. 
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For better TENTS at better prices 


w): RAL HUMPHRYS SONS 


Twk Mokens Since Covered Wagon Days 


We make the famous 


ALL-STRUT 


THE DELUXE 
GROUP TENT 


(Sleeps Entire Bunk) 


The clear span provides 25% more useable space 

Sizes - 7’ x 7’, 7’ x 10’, 10’ x 10’, 10’ x 14’. Made i Mg) 9, fe 

of finest 9.85 oz. forest green drill. Mildew and 6 Ses tg Ma 

water resistant. Has skylight, screened windows, and ee , ge ig Se 
sewed-in floor. , ee fe ag aii MEE gb iis Ga Dag Lo, ee Pas 
Made like a Quonset Hut! Strong lightweight alu- 4 ‘a 

minum tubes become rigid girders of tremendous ALSO FITTED BOAT COVERS & TARPS FOR EVERY USE... 
strength to withstand strong winds. Forest Rangers 
and experienced campers testify how easy it is to 





set up and take down - in minutes. 
tomers all over the country. 


Satisfied cus 
*trade mark 


FAST DELIVERY e Mildew-Resistant @ Flame-Resistant @ Water-Resistant 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, PRICE LIST & DISCOUNTS 


R. A. HUMPHRYS’ SONS, INC 


1241 CARPENTER STREET 
= PHILA. 47, PA. e 


HOWARD 8-2000 














P ublications for you and your camp 


LET’S ALL SING—“A singing camp is 


a happy camp.” It was with this 
thought in mind that this new ACA song 
book was developed. Pocket size, the 
book contains 157 songs—camping favor- 
ites for all occasions, plus some new 
songs. 1958. 96pp. 1-24 copies, 40¢ each; 
25-49 copies, 35¢ each; 50 or more 
copies, 30¢ each. 


CAMPING, WHAT IS iT?—Betty Lyle. 

A very fine discussion of a basic 
philosophy, certain techniques and skills 
and certain values which are, or should 
be, inherent in all good camping. 1947. 
(Reprinted 1954) 8pp. 30¢. 


THE CAMP NURSE—Every director of 

every type of camp should use this as 
a guide to help the camp nurse in her 
duties and responsibilities. 1956. 25pp. 
50¢. 


4. SUGGESTED POLICIES AND STANDING 
ORDERS FOR NURSING SERVICES—Re- 
vised January, 1959. 8pp. mimeo. 25¢. 


5 CAMPING AT THE MID-CENTURY—Mc- 

Bride. A census of organized camping 
in America. Facts and figures; includes 
a history of U. S. camping, outlines of 
desirable practices, and a prediction of 
future trends. 1953. 4ipp. $1.00. 


CAMP COUNSELING IS CHANNEL NUM- 
BER ONE—A message to potential camp 
counselors. Printed both sides on a card 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 


approximately 4° x 9”. 10¢ each; 35¢ 


per dozen; $2.00 per 100. 


7 BIBLIOGRAPHY OF STUDIES AND RE- 

SEARCH IN CAMPING—Revised, 1958— 
American Camping Association. Lists by 
authors, with degrees noted, the many 
studies which have been made in the 
various categories of camp operation. 
27pp. mimeo. 30¢. 


8 ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON CAMP- 

ING, including the 1957 SUPPLE- 
MENT—Prepared for ACA by Barbara 
Ellen Joy. An excellent resource of value 
to directors and counselors. 1955. 36pp. 
65¢. 


9 CUMULATIVE INDEX TO CAMPING MAG- 

AZINE—Subject index, Vol. 1, No. 1 
(March - April 1926) to Vol. 30, No. 8 
(December, 1958), 35¢. 


10 DIRECTORY OF CAMPS FOR THE 

HANDICAPPED— State by state list- 
ing of 204 camps serving the handi- 
capped. 1959. 77pp. 50¢. 


ll MASTER PLANNING PAYS DIVIDENDS 
—Sears. Reprint from Camping 
Magazine, Nov. 1957. A strong plea for 


the use of master plans in connection 
with the development of organized 
camps. 10¢. 


12 A CAMP DIRECTOR TRAINS HIS OWN 

STAFF — Hammett. Suggestions for 
pre-camp and in-camp training. Contains 
excellent and definite information; most 
useful. 32pp. 50¢. 


13 DIRECTORY OF ACA MEMBER CAMPS— 

Camps holding a membership in 
the American Camping Association are 
listed alphabetically by states. Informa- 
tion includes location of the camp, name 
and address of owner or operating agen- 
cy. number and sex of campers, facilities, 
rates, program highlights. 1959. approx. 
275pp. $1.00. 


14. CAMPING IS EDUCATION — Prepared 

by an ACA Committee under the 
chairmanship of Helen Haskell. Addi- 
tional copies of the monograph, with 
heavy cover for permanence. 36pp. 75¢. 


15 LIGHT FROM A THOUSAND CAMPFIRES 

—Edited by Kenneth Webb. A selec- 
tion of inspirational and _ philosophical 
articles from Camping Magazine. (Asso- 
ciation Press) 384pp. $4.95. 


ORDER BY TITLE AND NUMBER—REMIT TO: 
AMERICAN CAMPING ASSN., MARTINSVILLE, IND. 
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ACA Sections Report 


MPORTANT “= ~--- 


Order your wash and 
shower facilities now 


Now its the time to select washup and shower 
bath facilities. Be ready for summer. 

Bradley Washfountains offer the most sani- 
tary and economical facilities. One 54-in. 
model for example, provides for groups of 
8 to 10 simultaneously,—requires but one set 
of piping connections. 


This is @ 36-in. diam. Washfountain in 
Girls’ Camp. No faucets to touch or manip- 
victe, the water supply is controlled by 
means of the foot ring. Bow! is self-rinsing. 


Bradley Multi-Person Showers serve up to 
five—quickly and economically installed. For 
girls stall-separating partitions and curtains 
provide greater privacy. 

Write for new Catalog 6003... 


now and 


make your selection... 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 
2263 West Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


i. er — | Ya 


ONE BRADLEY COLUMN 
| PROVIDES FIVE SHOWERS 
; 4 ’ \ 
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One Bradiey Column provides five showers 
with only one set of piping connections. 
Each bather has individual control of water 
volume and temperature. 


ae BRADILV 
warhfountaiid and showew 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 





cuss new 





WE ARE PROUD 
TO BE 


BUSINESS MEMBERS 
OF 


AMERICAN CAMPING 
ASSOCIATION 


> 
~ 


ass@ecriartiens 


MAGNUS CRAFT MATERIALS, INC. 


108 Franklin Street, New York 13, N. Y. 














AUTHORS WANTED 


BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the 
nation’s largest book publishers is 
seeking book-length manuscripts of 
all types —fiction, non-fiction, poet- 
ry. Special attention to new writers. 
For more information, send for 
booklet CP —§it’s free. VANTAGE 
Press, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1. 
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CANOE TRIPS 
into MINNESOTA - CANADIAN 
wilderness area 


Complete and Partia! Outfitting Service: 
Excellent camping equipment 
Best foods for we'll balanced meals 
Grumman aluminum canoes 


Expert planning, detailed arrangements for 
Camp Groups and Individual parties 
Canoe instructions for beginners 
Trip routing on the best, detailed maps 





Overnight accommodations at canoe camp 
Free parking for cars, trucks, or buses 


Write for Detailed Information 


GUNFLINT NORTHWOODS 
OUTFITTERS 


Grand Marais 2, Minnesota Phone 7605 

















CAMPERS NEED 


America’s favorite 


For special 
prices to camps 
write 


Chap Stick Co., Lynchburg. Va. 











Region | 

New England Section members at- 
tending the February 5-6 Convention 
in Boston elected three new directors. 
Those elected to the four-year posts 
were Barbara Ellen Joy, camp con- 
sultant, William Brewster, Camp 
Birch Rock and Basilla Neilan, Camp 
Elbanobscot. 


Region Il 


E. R. Segesser and three staff mem- 
bers from the New Jersey State 
Health Engineering Office were the 
principal speakers at the February 8 
New Jersey Section Meeting. Discus- 
‘sion centered about ways in which 
‘camp directors and health officials 
night work together in their strivings 
for safer, cleaner camps. 

Future highlights for the New Jer- 
ey Section include the Fourth An- 
qual Winter Workshop to be held in 

Cranford on March 19. Kindred in- 
‘terest groups will hold meetings 
hroughout the day to learn and dis- 
ideas in various areas of 
he camping field. 

At the April meeting of the New 
jersey Section members will hear 
Clarence G. Moser speak on com- 
munications in camp. Catharine Ham- 
mett will be the speaker at the Sec- 
tion’s annual banquet in May. 


New York Section’s Standards 
“ommittee analyzed the reports from 
127 camp visita‘ions and listed items 
‘hat need particular attention in some 
zamps before next season. These are: 
yritten job descriptions, personnel 
solicies and camp objectives; plan for 
wre-camp and in-camp staff training; 
oxrocedures for determining camper 
interests; out-door emphasis in over- 
ill program; review of ACA stand- 
irds, fire prevention measures, emer- 
sency techniques and insurance. 


Region Ill 


The Michigan Section’s publica- 
ion, “The Woodpile,” is carrying in 
serial form the statistical results of a 
rraduate student’s thesis at Michigan 
state University. The student sought 
‘o determine: (1) Is there need of 
nore land for resident camping in 
he state of Michigan? (2) How many 
_ children go to resident camps in the 
state? Section president Cliff Drury 
_1as asked members to let him know 
_of other research projects in the field 
_of camping. 
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Nutting Truck and Caster Co., 120! 
W. Division St., Faribault, Minn., of- 
fers free literature describing on-site 
construction of docks to save shipping 
costs. Metal side pockets, corner pock- 
ets, and base plates are used in this 
construction, and spring assembly and 
fall removal is said to be accomplish- 
ed easily and quickly. 


Johnson & Johnson’s new “Resusi- 
tube Airway” provides an inexpensive 
yet easy to operate mouth-to-mouth 
resusitator. The “Airway” is equipped 
with a breathing tube for the victim 
plus a mouthpiece that eliminates di- 
rect oral contact. Further information 
and prices may be obtained by writing 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 


A “Breathe Life Trainer” recently 
developed by the Medical Supply Co.. 
allows a trainee to practice the 
mouth-to-mouth method of artificial 
respiration, Use of the “Trainer” pre- 
pares the trainee for difficulties he 
might encounter such as: Blocked air 
passageway, stomach distension, im- 
proper jaw position. For further in- 
formation write the Medical Supply 
Co., Rockford, IIl. 


Julee Manufacturing Corp., origi- 
nators of the “Guardian” sleeping 
bags, announce the introduction of 
new, insect-proof sleeping bag. The 


canopy for this new bag has been) 
treated with metadelphene insect re-| 
pellant and is reported to keep out| 
ticks, chiggers, mosquitos, biting flies, 


and other insects. For prices anc 
catalog showing the complete line 
write the Julee Manufacturing Corp.. 
Springfield, Mass. 


A complete set of booklets and | 
charts for small boat owners is being | 
published in 1960 by the Mobil Oil | 


Co. Information about the following 
booklets, Mobil Boating Guide, 


America’s Waterways, Radio Weather | 
Bulletin and others may be obtained 
by writing the Small Craft Division, 


Mobil Oil Co., 150 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Repairs for fiberglass and wood 
surface boats are now simplified with 
the new Neehi “Patching Kit.” Infor- 
mation about this new kit, which 


comes complete with materials for | 
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ARC sj E RY CAMP DIRECTORS! 








FULL 25 % DISCOUNT UNTIL MAY 31 st. 

















NOW ! You can standardize your camp’s archery program cn 
the new Fletch-Lok Arrow— The Arrow With the ‘Slip-In’ 
Feathers. Makes it easy to replace damaged feathers without 
special tools ... provides a perfect archery craft project for 
any age camper! Write on your camp letterhead for a 
FREE a ! 


Completely Assembled Target 00 
Arrows Plus $5 worth of Acces- S 
| sories: Nocks, Points, Glu:;, 60' 

Extra Fietch, Etc. Reg. Pr.ce 

$85.00. You Save $25.00 SALE PRICE 
Send Your Check or Money Order FREE OFFER — With each purchase 
Today . . Shipped Postpaid Directly of One Camper's Kit, you Receive 
to your Summer Camp Address ! 10 Target Faces Absolutely Free ! 


WYANDOTTE ARCHERY COMPANY ss cawees wir 


232 MAPLE STREET DEPT. CM WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 




















B tHe 
Cairns 


A family magazine 
on Camping and 
the Open Road 


© Patan ™ the beer of hosters 
— © bom. .omging tw om problem: tea 
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Here is America’s newest magazine — designed to serve the needs 
of all family campers. Published every other month, BETTER 
CAMPING will tell you about the better ways of camping, interest- 
ing places to camp, scenic tours and what to do to increase your 
pleasures of living in the out-of-doors. 

A subscription now will make you a Charter Subscriber and assure 
you of receiving every issue promptly, direct-by-mail. Saves you 
time, too. No need to stop at newsstands and ask if the new copy is 
on sale — the postman always remembers. 


Annual subscription (six issues) $2.00 
KALMBACH PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 663CAM, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


[] Yes, | want to receive BETTER CAMPING for one year. Enclosed find $2.00. 
[] Send me a sample copy for the enclosed 35c 


Name — 








Address ee 





City, Zone, State —_. 








EQUIPMENT 


FURNISHINGS + SUPPLIES 


glassware — dishes — cutlery — bedding 
— kitchen utensils — ranges — potato 
peeler— mixing bowls—rubber matting 
— waffle irons—coffee urns— food 
mixers — plastic ware— stock pots— 
brooms— disinfectants —insecticides 


DON sells 50,000 items for camps and other 
places where people sleep, eat, drink, play. 


Prompt Shipment is a DON Policy! 


The DON NEWS, published 
throughout the year, will 
keep you informed as to the 
latest in time-saving, labor- 
aiding equipment for your 
camp. Send for your free 


copy. 





FRUIT -DRINK 
FLAVORS! 


SMITH JUNIOR ; 


12 SARATOGA AVE., 


“a? weasuee oun *" 
narra NIOR 


LAV ORS 





Inc. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











CAMP SPECIALTIES 


Trading Post 
and 
Promotion 
Supplies 
Personalized 

/ 


P.O. Box 155 


Stationery 

Pens, pencils 
Flashlights, knives 
Emblems, 


pennants 
Sweatshirts, sox 
All sundries 

also 

Paper place mats 

cups and 

napkins 
Birthday and 


reunion cards 


HADDON HEIGHTS, N. J. 








THIS BIG 
 Itlustrated Catalog of 


LEATHERCRAFTKITS, TOOLS, Ect 


-to-Make Lesther Purses, Glo oves, 
Belts, Billfolds, Moccasins, Other Projects 


| Finest Quality Tooling Leathers, _ Supplies 
Books, etc. COMPLETE STOCK IMME- 
| DIATE SHIPMENT. 


Attention METALCRAFT Hobbyists 


FREE. Catalog of Aluminum, Cop ano 
_ Foil in Shapes and Sheets. Tools, pplier 
_ and How-To-Do-It Books. Also Enameling 
 Eilns, Supplies. 


_ J.C. LARSON CO. 820 Se. Tripp Ave. 


Department 9319, Chicago 24, If. 





making most minor boat repairs, is 
available from Neehi Protective Coat- 
ings, Inc., 340 West Hoffman Ave., 
Lindenhurst, N. Y. 


A new emergency kit is now being 
manufactured by the Jak-Ett Manu- 
facturing Co., Jourdanton, Tex. The 
kit, sealed in an airtight container 
contains such things as the newly 
accepted resuscitation tubes, snake 
bite kits, antiseptic ointment, sterile 
bandages and compresses plus other 
first aid supplies. 


Insect problems may be lessened 
by the use of Consolidated Paint and 
Varnish Company’s new Kil-Sect. 
Painting interior walls with Kil-Sect 
is said to make the room or area 
completely insect proof. Applied and 
used in the same manner as other 
leading paints, Kil-Sect, which has no 
offensive odor, is available in a wide 
range of colors. 


X-acto, Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y., has a new 27-page “Project 
Handbook and Hobby Tool Guide.” 
This guide offers varied help for 
hobby projects in woodcarving, model 
building, leathercraft, Indian  bead- 
work, and other activities. With many 
illustrations the book is designed to 
guide beginners and advanced hobby- 
ists in the proper use of craft tools 
in a wide range of projects. 


A new springboard that absorbs 
diving force with dual horizontal 
springs has been introduced by 
“Perma-D” Products Division of Cen- 
tral Machine Works Co., Dept. 100, 
1221 Central Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. The spring tension is easily 
adjusted. The base requires two feet 
of mounting area and can be bolted 
firmly to docks, floats, house and 
pontoon boats. 


A new 1960 catalog describes Grey 
Owl Indiancraft Company’s line of 
handicraft kits and bulk supplies. 
The company also offers help in 
planning and carrying out your 
camp’s Indian Lore Program. For 
further information contact: Don 
Miller, Grey Owl Indiancraft Mfg. 
Co., 4518 7th Ave., Brooklyn 20, 
N. Y. 


A collapsible, compact, camping 
trailer is now being offered by the 
Nimrod Equipment Division of Ward 
Manufacturing, Inc., 2430 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 
Only 44 in. high, on a 5 by 8 ft. 
frame, the “Nimrod Camper” offers, 
two %-size beds with innerspring 
mattresses, and 60 cubic feet of stor- 
age space. A 10-ounce army duck 
top complete with nylon screens and 
rain flaps provides a tent type shelter. 


MARCH 1960 





UW CONSULTING BIOLOGISTS, 
ABOLISH 


AQUATIC WEEDS 


Don’t Let Your Chances for a Successful Summer be Hindered 
by Weeds and Algae... Choking the very life out of the water. 





Come the warm weather, lakes and ponds are a great source of pleasure (and profit for 
owners) for fishermen, swimmers, boaters, and campers. That is if the water is clear 
and clean—and fishing conditions are ideal. Now is the time to let a specialist, thor- 
oughly trained and qualified, appraise your aquatic weed problem. Consulting 
Biologists, a fully accredited scientific firm, will survey your pond or lake, recommend 
the proper procedure and apply the most effective chemical in the safest manner. 


Write or call today for a survey appointment. Brochure upon request. 


CONSULTING BIOLOGISTS 


1009 Commercial Trust Buildings Philadelphia 2, Pa.*LO 4-4737 


Specializing in applied Biology for Aquatic Weed Control and Fishery Management 


Let’s take a U[c\-) axe] ayaa 


CAMPERS MEDICAL 
EXPENSE PLAN 


Flexible day and resident plans * Staff 
members may be included * Travel cover- 
age * Low Cost * Emergency dental care 
* Tuition refund 


Write: 


E. A. Kenney, Exec. Dir., 

14 S. Wycombe Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. 
Special Risks Dept. 

MEMBER ACA 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 





Camping Freya 





CLASSIFIED SERVICE DEPARTMENT 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
25¢ per word 
Minimum cost per insertion $5.00 
Box Service, if desired. $1.50 add’l. 











Help Wanted 


EXPERIENCED WATERFRONT DIRECTOR 
for long-established, fine, private, northern 
Michigan, camp for girls. Write Mrs. E. V. 
Tomlinson, 16174 Glastonbury Road, De- 
troit 19, Mich. c 


COUNSELORS. Male, twenty-plus, no fam- 
ilies. Water safety instructors, canoeing, 
physical education students, rifle, archery, 
tennis, athletics, general. Attractive salar- 
ies, Adirondacks Sister Camp. Write, de- 
tails, references. Philip Drucker, Raquette 
Lake Boys Club, 144-11 Neponsit Ave., Ne- 
ponsit 94, N. Y. cdef 


WATERFRONT STAFF. CIT Unit Leader, 
cooks, general counselors, arts-crafts con- 
sultant. 9 week season. Greater Hartford 
Girl Scouts, 74 Forest St., Hartford, Conn. 

c 


GIRL SCOUT CAMP, northwest Wisconsin 
seeks counselors, unit heads, waterfront, 
CIT trainer, nurse, dietitian, business 
manager. Campcraft creative and water- 
front activities emphasized. Girl planned 
program. Starting salaries from $200-$400. 
9 weeks. Write Camp Director, Du Page 
Council, 426 Main St., Glen Ellyn, Ill. c 


GIRL SCOUT CAMP needs program, water- 
front directors, unit leaders, dietitian- 
business manager, over 21. Butler Area 
Girl Scouts, Butler, Pa. cde 


RED WING 
Unusual opportunities for qualified per- 
sonnel at outstanding Adirondack girls’ 
camp. Salaries based on age and experi- 
ence. Waterfront (WSI), water-skiing, 
golf, tennis, elem. ed., A & C, dramatics, 
dancing, music, fine arts, archery, fencing, 
judo, sailing, pioneering, athletics. Write: 
60 W. Broad St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. c 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS, single men for 
summer school-camp combination in 
Minnesota. English and reading or math 
for grades 6-7-8. Lake activities essential. 
List full qualifications for both in first 
letter. Write Saint James School, Fari- 
bault, Minn. c 


COUNSELORS, Vermont Girls’ camp. Ath- 
letics, canoeing, kindergarten, sailing, 
swimming, water-skiing, tennis. Write 
Room 1807, 50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

c 


COUNSELORS, male, head, physical-ed, 
waterfront. Female, general, cook and 
nurse. Mrs. J. Depew, 18 Linden St., Great 
Neck, N. Y. c 


NEW CAMPSITE IN POCONO MOUN- 
TAINS. Experienced unit leaders who have 
a desire to work with young people be- 
tween the ages of 7-17 for our Brownie, 
Intermediate and special interest units for 
Seniors. Trip camping, Little Theater, 
aquatic, exploration, C.I.T. All tent camp- 
ing. Minimum age 21. Contact Dorothy 
Fisher, Girl Scouts of Delaware Co., 38 
Garrett Road, Upper Darby, Pa. c 


COUNSELORS, Vermont Girls’ camp. Heads 
for athletics, small crafts, swimming. 
ex Room 1807, 50 Broadway, New York 
Ss & 4 c 


JAYSON CAMPS—35th YEAR 
MASSACHUSETTS BERKSHIRES 
MEN: Physician, sailing, pioneering rificry. 
WOMEN: PIANIST, play popular by ear, 
expert transposing; archery, dramatics, 
nurse, camp mother, bookkeeper, secretary. 
MEN OR WOMEN: Tennis, swimming, 
canoe trips, phys-ed majors, forestry ma- 
jors, naturalists. Box 876, Greenwich, Conn. 

c 















































HEAD COUNSELOR 
Established girls’ camp New England. 
Physical Education teacher preferred 
(30). Attractive salary. Write full details 
pa experience, references. Write Box 

# Cc 


MAINE GIRLS’ CAMP has openings on 
staff for waterfront instructors (ARC), 
canoeing, water skiing, head athletics, 
head tennis, music, dancing, arts & crafts, 
nature study. Applicants must be 21 years 
of age with previous camping experience. 
Write Box 705. labcd 
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Help Wanted 


ENERGETIC MAN with following to rep- 
resent leading boys camp in Maine. Ex- 
cellent financial opportunities. Counselor 
services not necessary. Write Box 675. tf 


UNIT LEADERS: SPECIALISTS & KITCH- 
EN STEWARD for coed children’s camp. 
Apply Lake Pembina Camp, 4792 Victor.a 
Ave., Montreal 6, Quebec. abc 


WISCONSIN GIRLS’ CAMP on beautiiul 
Green Lake. PVT. Staff for waterfront, 
director & ARC’s, sailing, canoeing, skiing, 
dancing, dramatics, golf, & all specialties. 
Applicants at least 19 years and experi- 
enced. Send full particulars & photo. 
Camp Sandstone, 1430 Granville, Park 
Ridge, Ill. abcd 


COUNSELORS: Sailing, tennis, athletics, 
pioneering. Small coed camp. Boothbay, 
Maine. Lester Rhoads, 251-18 6lst Ave., 
Little Neck 62, N. Y labc 


COUNSELORS, COED CAMP. Upstate N. Y. 
Camper centered program. Openings for 
experienced group leaders. Also specialists 
in tennis, waterfront, athletics, fine arts, 
crafts, photography, nature, pioneering, 
construction, forestry, music, dramatics. 
Office: 151-15 85th Drive, Jamaica 32, N. Y. 

labcde 


WAH-KON-DAH, one of the nations fine 
coed camps located on the great 1,300 
mile shoreline Lake of the Ozarks, seeks 
counselors (male and female) for athletics, 
riflery, archery, water skiing, tripping, 
Red Cross, small crafts, swimming, WSI, 
Red Cross small crafts, swimming, WSI, 
arts, crafts assistant (women); nature 
lore head, dancing, dramatics, pianist, 
song leader, nurse, RN; cabin counselors, 
mature married staff for Village heads. 
Write Ben J. Kessler, 106 S. Hanley Rd., 
St. Louis 5, Mo. labc 























OWNERS OF SUCCESSFUL, nationally 
known midwest Jewish camp, seeking man, 
woman (or married couple) who can 
eventually take over running of organiza- 
tion. Applicants may be non-Jewish or of 
Reformed Jewry, with proven background 
in programming, administration and all 
phases of camp procedure. Fine opportun- 
ity for lifetime affiliation. Give complete 
history. Write Box 704 labc 


COED CAMP ON CAPE COD 
has openings for head of boys’ division 
and for head of arts and crafts. MEN or 
WOMEN swimming instructors (WST), 
small craft head and instructors, tennis. 
golf, dramatics, music (piano), general 
counselors and general athletics. Appli- 
cants must be 20 and up with previcus 
counseling experience. Salary range for 
heads to be discussed. For general coun- 
selors from $250 to $450. Write Box 741. be 


BUSINESS MANAGER (female) June 
through August, experienced. Also, nurse 
tripping counselor and general counselors 
for YWCA Camp in Leicester, Mass. Write: 
Camp Director, Y.W.C.A., 6 Chatham St.. 
Worcester, Mass. abc 











COUNSELORS: Men, Women, teachers 
preferred. Pioneering. Nature. Music. Cer- 
amics. R. N. General. Small non-com- 
petitive camp, children ages 3-12. Write 
Jug Hill, Staatsburg, N. Y. abcd 


WISCONSIN GIRLS’ CAMP has openings 
for counselors 20 years or older, one year 
college. Counselors engaged for ability to 
live happily with campers as camp coun- 
selors. Following program skills important 
but secondary; canoeing, sailing, tripping, 
swimming, riding, tennis, crafts, land- 
sports, dance, music, dramatics. Write to: 
Miss Rosalie Giffhorn, 1979 South St., Lin- 
coln 2, Nebr. abc 


GUIDANCE COUNSELOR: Woman 30 years 
or older with M. A. in related field and 
supervisory experience needed to work 
with staff in girls’ camp for normal girls. 
Excellent salary for right person. June 18 
through September 1. Write Box 707. abc 


PROGRAM COORDINATOR 
Camp on Lake Ontario. Girls 8-11. Pro- 
gram, Unit Staff Supervision. Minimum 
age: 21. Write: Girl Scouts of Rochester 
 /- zl Co., 75 College Ave., Rochester, 
s Oe c 

















Help Wanted 


COUNSELORS: Positions available for gen- 
eral counselors at boys’ camp and for men 
with specialties in tennis, boxing, wrest- 
ling, nature and sailing. College sopho- 
more or older. Write: A. G. Hare, Jr., 113 
Anton Rd., Wynnewood, Pa. lab 


QUALIFIED PRINCIPAL wanted 








1960-61 
term. Grade school in northern Illinois 50 
miles northwest of Chicago. Salary open. 
Write Superintendent Avon Center School, 
Route 2, Box 556-B, Lake Villa, III. b 


CAMP GLENMERE FOR GIRLS, Monterey, 
Mass., has openings for swimming instruc- 
tors (WSI), tennis, golf, dramatics, music 
(piano), R.N., dance, arts & crafts. Write 
to: Mrs. Sonny Winter, 215 W. 92nd St., 
New York 25, N. Y bed 


COUNSELORS: For leading boys’ camp in 
Maine. Archery athletics, canoeing, drama, 
nature, photography, riding, riflery, swim- 
ming, trips, water-skiing, general. Teach- 
ing experience preferred. James H. Lawr- 
ence, 21 Ria Drive, White Plains. N. Y. a 


CO-DIRECTOR — Camp — Orthopedically 
handicapped children. Administrative and 
supervisory experience required. Write: 
New York Philanthropic —. 150 West 
85th St., New York 24, N. abc 


CAMP SOMERSET FOR GIRLS in Maine 
has openings on staff for swimming in- 
structors (WSI), synchronized swimming 
instructor, athletics, tennis, tripping, 
canoeing, sailing, archery, golf, water ski- 
ing, riding, dramatics, riflery, crafts, mu- 
sic (piano), general, camp secretary, regis- 
tered nurse. Applicants must be 21 years 
of age with previous camp counseling ex- 
perience. Salary range $300 to $575 de- 
pending upon experience, plus transporta- 
tion and clothing allowance, etc. 150 
campers, 60 staff. Write: Allen Cramer, 300 
Central Park West, New York 24, ai .f 

abcde 


CAMP TAKAJO FOR BOYS 
NAPLES, MAINE 
Staff openings for counselors over 21 years 
of age and single for pioneering & 
tripping, fencing, photography, archery, 
sailing, riflery, general counse oring with 
younger boys; athletic men, preferably at 
secondary or ——— coaching level. Write 
Morton J. Goldman, 63 Arleigh Road, 
Great Neck, L.I., N. Y., or telephone HU 
2-9166. be 


COUPLE FOR GIRLS’ CAMP, Northwest 
Wisconsin. Man - Waterfront director; 
woman - unit head or program director. 
Camp Birch Trail, 1329 E. Randolph Ct., 
Milwaukee, Wis. b 


BROTHER-SISTER CAMPS in Northeast 
Pennsylvania seek qualified personnel for 
waterfront, landsports and nursing posi- 
tions. Working couples considered. Write: 
David Blumstein, 1410 East 24th St., 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y bed 


COUNSELORS -— ESTABLISHED GIRLS’ 
camp Northern Wisconsin. Excellent posi- 
tions for coliege and high school faculty 
members. Chippewa Ranch Camp, 999 Bluff 
Road, Glencoe, Ill. b 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR HIGH 
GRADE PRIVATE GIRLS’ CAMP, northern 
Wisconsin. Experienced and competent in 
staff supervision. Summers only to start. 
Midwest residence desirable. Write — 
708. 
































PROGRAM DIRECTOR. New Hampshire 
Girls’ Camp. W.S.I., nurse, tennis, danc- 
ing, riding, riflery, Charles Goldberg, 29 
Ocean Ave., Winthrop, Mass.; Clifford 
Bogin, 75 S. Park Dr., Old Beth Page, 
in Be Eee Os be 





GIRLS’ CAMP seeks qualified counselors 
for art, tennis and sailing departments. 
Write Box 729. b 


COUNSELORS. Southwestern Michigan. 
Private brother-sister camp. Rated instruc- 
tors needed for swimming, campcraft, small 
craft, riding, crafts, riflery, sailing, athle- 
tics, nature, dramatics, etc. Write: Lake 
of the Woods Camp, 8741 S. Cregier, 
Chicago 17, Ill. tf 


BOYS’ CAMP seeks outstanding faculty 
for nature, pioneering, crafts, waterfront, 
sailing, music, riflery, archery, tennis. In 
Berkshires (Mass.) 200 campers, 32nd year. 
Salaries from $400 up, depending on skills, 
experience. Transportation aiiowance. Send 
full details: Joseph Kruger. Director, 377 
Irving Ave., South Orange, N. J. a 


MARCH 1960 














Help Wanted 


COUNSELORS: Brother-Sister camp in 
Berkshires (Mass.). Established 1921. Near 
Tanglewood. Staff we for experienced 
men and women in all program areas. 
Teachers, graduate students, upper class- 
men, and working couples considered. In- 
vite letters with full details. Raymond 
Golden, Dir., 34 Richbell Road, White 
Plains, N. Y. abc 


COUNSELORS: Vermont Girls’ Camp. Col- 
lege sophomore or older. Arts & Crafts, 
dance, drama, photography, music (pianist 
and glee club director), riding instructor. 
Physical Education majors for athletics 
and tennis. Physical Education majors, 
W.S.I. for swimming, small craft, sailing. 
Write: Mrs. D. Dell, 315 West End Ave., 
New York 23, N. Y. b 


TO-HO-NE FOR BOYS 


Gt. Barrington, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
40th season. Original direction. 
COUNSELORS: 21 to 35. Men who like 
boys and will give themselves to them. 
who will win their respect and affection 
through good example and leadership, who 
are capable, patient, understanding, who 
can imbue boys with the spirit of adven- 
ture and thrill with them to the whole- 
some activity that all phases of camping 
offer. To lead or assist in: swimming 
(ARC instructors) including Waterfront 
Head to supervise all aquatic activity, 
canoeing, sailing, tennis, outpost camping 
and woodcraft, photography, riflery, arch- 
ery, journalism, all crafts media, nature, 
astronomy, meterology. Write: Peter Men- 
aker, 507 West 113th St., N. Y. 25. a 


RAQUETTE LAKE GIRLS’ CAMP 
Applications invited for A.R.C. Waterfront, 
sailing, tripping, ski, tennis, golf, tram- 
poline, athletics. Established Adirondack 
girls’ camp. Brother camp across lake. At- 
tractive compensation for qualified per- 
——-- Write: 966 East 23rd St., seein ~ 

















Riding Program 


WANTED—Camp desiring 10 to 12 horses 
for camping season. Can provide complete 
program less instructor. Prefer Asheville, 
Hendersonville, Brevard, N. C. area. Horse- 
shoe Acres, Box 5291, Raleigh, N. C. c 








Miscellaneous 





PHOTOS ON CERAMICS 


Check for $2.00 brings sample and all de- 
—- Photo Ceramics, Box 28, Littleton, 
Mass. 





Position Wanted 


WATERFRONT DIRECTOR or Small Crafts 


Director for the summer season. Have 
Water Safety, Canoeing, and Sailing In- 
structor certificates. Competitive swimmer 
at Grinnell College. Previous camp and 
tripping experience. Highest references. 
Write Bill Herman, Grinnell College, Grin- 
nell, Iowa. c 


TEACHER, male, broad experience with 
children and in camping, seeks position 
with future in day or resident camp. 32, 
married, no children. Will invest. OL l- 
0977 or write Box 745. _¢ 
ARTS AND CRAFTS COUNSELOR. Age 20, 
college sophomore, art major. 3 years camp 
experience, 2 in arts and crafts. Some 
stagecraft and drama experience. ITiona 
Teleki, 3628 Whitehaven Pkwy. N.W, Wash- 
ington, D. C. c 
SEVENTEEN-YEAR OLD GIRL, experienced 
with camping, horses, swimming and chil- 
dren, desires summer position. Write Box 
746. c 
RN with 1'% years experience in emer- 
gency ward, 8 weeks experience as camp 
nurse. Summer season after June 10. Jane 
Resh, 203 Hoosen Hall, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich. c 


Used Equipment for Sale 























CHLORINATOR, Wallace-Tiernan, A-588, 
115V,. 60cy. Instructions. Used two months 
$150 (cost $250). Gordon, 508 Dryden Road 
Ithaca, N. Y. ab 


Camps for Sale or Lease 


SALE, LEASE OR PARTNERSHIP 
Available at once. 50 acre children’s camp 
property near Brattleboro, Vt. 15 build- 
ings accommodating 100. Private lake, ten- 
nis, horseback riding facilities. Write = 
744 c 


CAMP SITES FOR RENT OR SALE in 4 
remote area on North Kawishiwi chain of 
lakes canoe country 10 miles northeast of 
Ely. If buildings needed will put them up. 
Ideal spot for girls’ or boys’ camp in real 
wilderness. Joe Perko, 446 E. James St., 
Ely, Minn. c 








Camps for Sale 





LONG ESTABLISHED PRIVATE camp for 
girls in Adirondack mountains. Complete 
enrollment for 1960. Director wishes to 
retire. Write Box 702. labcde 


ESTABLISHED CAMP, operated summer 
1959, Ripley, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. Three 
ponds, 200 acres, operated as horseback 
camp for girls, accommodates 60. William 
T. Hoag, Angola, N. Y. c 








ADIRONDACKS near Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Beautiful lakeside camp. Accommodates 
75. Room for expansion. Fully equipped. 
Plant includes attractive buildings, tennis 
courts, baseball, basketball, complete 
waterfront including sailing and water 
skiing. Camp property includes many acres 
of level fields and wooded areas adjacent 
to state land and lakes. Ready for 1960 
sapere. For full information write Box 

; c 


CHILDREN’S WESTERN RANCH-CAMP on 
almost level plateau in lovely Sonoma- 
Napa hills of California. Actively operating 
business entering 7th successful year. Es- 
tablished reputation—70% camper returns. 
Camp accommodations for 122 include ex- 
cellent housing, large private pool, use of 
charming adjacent lake, all utilities and 
equipment, corral and extra large riding 
ring, miles of riding trails. If desired 
present owners prepared to offer full as- 
Sistance in operating camp for one season. 
Will carry financing after realistic down 
payment. $150,000 full price. 40 acres. c 
ROSE PAUL REALTY 
2020 4th St. San Rafael, Calif. 


1,200 CAMPS & SITES — $15,000 & UP 
One of the largest and most reputable 
school and camp realtors in the United 
States. Established 35 years. Exclusively 
selling camps, day and boarding schools. 
Appraisals for all purposes. Write for list 
of attractive offerings, specify locations 
preferred, to Mr. M. Otto Berg. 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
551 5th Avenue, N. Y. C. 17 








MU 2-8840 





Camps Wanted to Sell 


CAMP SALES SPECIALIST 
If your camp is in Mich., Wisc., Minn., 
or Ill. and you have considered selling, 
please call COLLECT or write. I will make 
an appointment to see you, make a realis- 
tic evaluation of your camp, and discuss 
with you the possible sale in strict con- 
fidence. Call collect TY. 7-0333 or write 
A. J. Ditzik, Tyler Realty & Investment 
Co.. 4760 Grand River, Detroit 8, Mich. tf 
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FOR SALE IN THE WEST 
CAMPS, CAMP SITES, RANCH LAND 


Private camps; institutional camps; camps 
for boys; camps for girls; mountain, lake 
and desert camps; and camps by the sea. 
Financing and purchase loans may be ar- 


ranged. 

WALLACE HERBERD 

(since 1925) 

Santa Barbara California 
MAINE — SEBAGO LAKE REGION. Long 
established, nationally known, business 
and professional women’s camp. Pictur- 
esque arrangement among stately pines, 
beautifully landscaped to 600 ft. beach. 
All facilities. Fully equipped. Superbly 
maintained. Privacy. Adaptable. Most de- 
sirable property. Available 1960 season be- 
cause of retirement. For informative color 
brochure write Town & Shore Homes, Inc., 
142 High St., Portland, Maine. c 


FOR SALE. WELL KNOWN, successful 
Southern prestige camp, unexcelled loca- 
tion. Private lake, stables, athletic field. 
Fully equipped for 175 campers and staff. 
Write Box 733. be 


CONSULTATION SERVICE AND SALES 
WITH WHOM CAN YOU TALK — 


When you want to: BUY or Sell a camp? 
Our 40 years of camp experience may help 
with your problems — confidential, of 
course. 

We have individuals and institutions eager 
to purchase operating and non-operating 
situations. Why not list your needs or 
property with us? Our service has resulted 
in prompt and favorable action for our 
clients. 

WILLIAM V. DWORSKI & ASSOCIATES 
245 Mckinley Ave. New Haven 15, Conn. 


Camps for Rent 

















CHURCH CAMP located 90 miles from 
Minneapolis, Minn. on Lake Koronis. 
Capacity 275 boys and girls, 4th grade on 
up. Facilities: cabins and dormitories, all 
modern. Classrooms, chapel. Program fea- 
tures: Religious instruction, aquatic, land 
sports. Rental for six day periods or week- 
ends. Write Mr. Robert Hokenson, Mgr., 
Paynesville, Minn. c 








CAMP-SITE BERKSHIRES on Lake Gar- 
field, 135 miles from NYC. Over 100 acres, 
modern sixteen room house and buildings, 
over 20,000 feet floor space. Write Box 740. 

b 
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AFTER TAPS 


. the time when directors, leaders, and 
counselors recall the successes and failures 
of the day, plan to make tomorrow a better 
day, and think about the opportunities 
— seized and missed — of this wonderful 
thinz called camping. 


Plan for Effective Counseling 


By Angelo V. Boy 


ANY youngsters who attend camp each year bring 

with them deep personal problems. These problems 

may result from circumstances at home or school, associa- 

tions with peer groups, or they may be related to the 

camper’s own personality. These troubled youngsters do 

come to camp, and camps have an obligation to meet their 
needs as well as the needs of well-adjusted campers. 

[he wholesome atmosphere of camp life offers troubled 
youngsters an excellent opportunity to talk over problems 
with counselors trained in the counseling process and 
acceptance and understanding of the youngster who is 
bearing a problem. However, many camps have grown so 
complex that this individual counseling assistance is often 
lost because of the maze of group activities which have 
become the central part of camp life. 

Counselors are constantly called upon to lead these 
larger group activities. This leadership occupies such a 
major portion of their time that little opportunity is left 
for the individual counseling which can be of maximum 
value to a troubled camper. 

There must be a return to individual counseling if the 
camp is to provide a significant experience for the young- 
ster with a problem. Group activities do have value and 
are essential to a camper’s growth, but they must not be- 
come the total experience for the youngster while at camp. 
Individual counseling is still the most significant associa- 
tion a youngster can experience while at camp and should 
not be sacrificed because of a concentration on group 
activities. There must be a re-emphasis of the value of 
individual counseling if the camp is to provide a most 
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worthwhile experience for the troubled camper. 

Counselors who function well in the counseling situa- 
tion, who are understanding without moralizing or judging, 
can provide a healthy atmosphere for a camper who is 
beset with a personal problem. A counselor with the 
ability to assist campers in their personal growth is an 
invaluable member of the camp staff. His ability should 
be utilized by providing maximum opportunities to work 
with campers on an individual basis. 

What about group activities? They certainly should not 
be sacrificed at the expense of a counseling program .. . 
but they can be more expediently handled by group 
activity leaders rather than by a counselor who is able 
to render valuable service to the troubled camper. By 
such an approach, the trained counselor could be released 
from time demands of group activities to devote his time 
to counseling campers who have personal problems. 

We must re-emphasize the value of effective counseling 
by trained counselors and realize its importance in the 
adjustment of the camper who is carrying a _ personal 
problem. We can work toward this adjustment on the part 
of the youngster by giving him the opportunity of working 
with a counselor who has enough time to counsel. Essenti- 
ally, we must make a distinction between and re-define 
the roles of the camp counselor and group activities 
leader, if the troubled camper is to profit from the camp 
experience. 


—Mr. Boy is a guidance counselor at Parlin Junior High 
School, Everett, Mass., in addition to his camp work. 
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Tasty BERNARD 


PUIHINITITA 


FOODS... Economical, 
Nutritious for 


Group Feeding! 


For long shelf life 
and no loss of food 
character, Bernard 
products are vacuum 
packed in tins. 


More than 400 Specialty Food Items! 


gp CCHERRY €. 
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Select from a complete line of non-perishable desserts, (including our little model’s favorite 
cherry cake), soups, dressings, meat products, poultry products, fish products and beverages. 


For over two decades, Bernard Foods have been served by hospitals, schools, res- 


taurants and camps from coast to coast. 

Cost-conscious camp directors have found Bernard Foods 
with added Vitamin A and C appeal especially to the appetites 
of healthy growing boys and girls. 

Bernard’s strict quality control assures you continuity of 
the finest foods for any size group, everyday! 

Your Bernard sales representative will be pleased to 
demonstrate the remarkable variety and economy of Bernard 
Institutional Foods at your convenience! 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 


MAIL COUPON TO NEAREST PLANT 
Bernard Food Industries, Inc., Dept. CM 
217 North Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


1208 East San Antonio St., San Jose, Calif. 
| 165 Pemberton St., North Vancouver, B. C. 


I 
| Please send complete information and price : 
| list on Bernard Institutional Packed Foods. | 

| should also like samples of the follow- 
| ing items : 7 

l 

I 

| 
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7 Name 
j Address 
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Introducing the new camp champ! 


Boys like Pete are sometimes a problem — re- 
served, hard to interest in group activities. But 
you, who understand boys, know how to bring 
him out of his shell. Give him a sport that cap- 
tures his imagination. Give him an even break 
with his more athletic companions. 

Riflery is one sport in which all boys and girls, 
regardless of physical size, can compete. Win, 
too, if they work at it. And what kid doesn’t 
long to shoot like the legendary heroes whose 
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—<—<—<— Remington ‘‘Matchmaster’’ 
Model 513T 
22 caliber target rifle 








Remington ‘‘Scoremaster’’ 
Model 511 
box magazine repeater 


**Matchmaster’’ and ‘‘Scoremaster’’ are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
by Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


marksmanship made America great! 

You can start a riflery program for surpris- 
ingly little outlay. A few Remington Model 
5$13T “Matchmaster” or Model 511 “Score- 
master” rifles, targets, ammunition and a safe 
place to shoot are all that’s needed. 

o * @ 
Remington has free literature and information 
to help you get started. Just clip and mail the 
coupon below. 


Remington 


Rifle Promotion Section, Dept. C 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


program under way. 


Name 


Please send free literature giving!full informa- 
tion about what is needed to get a riflery 





Address 





City State 
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